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REMARKS 


NEW AND ADMIRABLE. In these terms was Catholic cinema 
work described in the letter of the Cardinal Secretary of 
State to the Archbishop of Utrecht, conveying the Apos- 
tolic Blessing to all who share in its foundation and devel- 
opment. The need is urgent. It is said that in this country 
every day about one-and-a-half million people go to the 
cinema. The influences they are subjected to are certainly 
not so healthy as they might be. It is no use working up 
an ethical flurry and denouncing universal corruption. As 
a matter of fact, films supposed to be taken up entirely 
with ‘Sex,’ sometimes preach lessons of absurdly quixo- 
tic virtue. All the same, it should be a matter of grave 
concern that our influence is negligible in the formation of 
the most powerful teaching influence of the day. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. In response to the Pope’s wish, small 
groups have been active in various countries, though not 
in our own. But their work for the most part has been 
negative or very secondary, the publication of critical lists 
of films good and bad, principally as a guide to parents, 
and the production of small religious films and instruction- 
al films for schools. The proscription of a film awakens a 
not altogether unhealthy desire to see it; some of the relig- 
lous films have been merely puerile; and the production 
of films for schools, though most important in the matter 
of education, leaves the cinema problem untouched. 


THE FIRST FILM. Ordinary audiences must be reached, and 
for this it would be well to make a test case of a big film, 
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first-rate as to acting, direction, production, and fit to stand 
comparison with I was a Spy or The Constant Nymph. 
There is no lack of Catholic subjects for a scenario; to take 
three almost at random—St. Francis Xavier, Sobieski, or 
Herr von Kiihnelt-Leddihn’s novel, The Gates of Hell. 
According to expert information the present time is favour- 
able for the success of films of historical and ‘ spiritual’ 
interest, even by the box-office test. It is essential that the 
film should not be a homily disguised as entertainment, 
a moral illustrated by shadows of angelic virtue and clown- 
ish or diabolic vice. It should avoid close-ups of rapt ex- 
pressions, and if a priest is introduced he should be com- 
monsense and bullet-headed, neither having an aureole of 
white hair nor indulging in vague comforting gestures. It 
— be a good thing for the director to be temperamen- 
tally bored with religion. 


THE FIRST STEP. Something must be done in this country 
to second the Pope’s wishes. Presumably the first step 
should be the formation of an active committee to explore 
ways and means, and to work in collaboration with similar 


committees in other countries, and particularly in France. 
These notes may serve at least to direct attention to a work 
in which before long, it is hoped, a definite achievement 
may be registered. 


MAHLER. A few looked forward to the B.B.C. performance 
of Mahler’s Ninth Symphony as to the outstanding musical 
event of February, and now others as well are considering 
whether they have discovered another great master. For us 
he belongs to the earthly treasury of the Church. Historic- 
ally we know that he was an ardent Catholic, we can recog- 
nize it almost from his works, even those of us who are pre- 
judiced against what is called ‘a religious spirit ’ in music. 
One kind of religious music is church music, and that 
should mean, as Rome directs, something objective, com- 
mon, workmanlike and strong. But apart from this, and 
from sacred music up to a century ago, how frequently are 
fruity, drifting, yearning sounds thought to express the 
appropriate mood for religion. There is some justification 
in fact for associating religious and Wurlitzer broadcasts. 
But Mahler comes to rescue the idea, with his involution, 
sophistication, his sense of space, of unfulfilment. Though 
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in the great tradition of Vienna, his work to some may 
seem to sprawl. But the groundwork of religion is not the 
neat canons and patterns of the reason alone, still less the 
meanderings of sensation, but the whole of human expe- 
rience, now certain, now desiring more than it knows. Mah- 
ler may be compared to Claudel, and a literary commen- 
tary on his symphonic music found in The Satin Slipper. 


SPECULATION. For this great musical figure we must thank 
the patronage of the Hapsburg Empire. This Austrian 
Catholic Jew would never have risen to eminence in a 
severely Aryan Middle Europe. The new Germany, will 
it deprive us of future Mahlers? 


HOMESPUN THEOLOGY. It would be ungrateful and absurd 
to decry the value of Distributism or to do anything than 
work for the extension of the various Catholic Land Asso- 
ciations. They are affirming and establishing principles and 
facts necessary for the very life and health of the country. 
However the equation of Catholic civilization and primi- 
tiveness needs to be guarded against, still more the ten- 
dency to put our theological eggs in the hand-woven bas- 
ket. The attack made by a section among Catholics on the 
new forms of civilization made possible by machinery may 
well proceed from rustic tastes, natural or affected, or from 
panic in face of the size of the Machine. Simple tastes are 
not the same as simple truths. 


THE CATHOLIC HOLIDAY SPIRIT. Under this title Fr. F. H. 
Drinkwater wrote sensibly and correctively in a recent 
Catholic Times. * How strange that any Catholic should be 
afraid of this new leisured era which is now upon us. In 
the Catholic middle ages they understood well enough that 
man should work to live, not live to work. They believed 
strongly in holidays, and plenty of them.’ 


PRESCIENCE OF LEISURE. He continues: ‘Already, as if by 
some divine instinct, the mind of the Church has been 
feeling its way in that direction. The movement for fre- 
quent and daily communion, for instance, is one which 
could never come to its full fruition under the pressure 
of industrial conditions of life. The liturgical movement, 
too, is gathering strength in preparation for the days to 
come when men will have time for God in their lives... 
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New religious foundations, such as the Grail, with freer 
organization and more modern rules, are springing up all 
over the Church, to meet, in one way or another, this prob- 
lem of education for leisure. The renascence of amateur re- 
ligious drama is only one sign of something that is every- 
une stirring in the Catholic mind and heart. The pil- 
grimage habit is another; and the cordial blessing which 
the Church gives to the Scout movement and to the modern 
interest in athletic sports—the list could easily be conti- 
nued.’ Of course there is opposition—the Scout movement 
has been criticized as naturalismus, and one remembers the 
bishop in Brittany who forbade his young men to play 
football in shorts. Fr. Drinkwater takes his opponents in 
rear when he appeals to the middle ages and the liturgical 
revival. 


ALPINE. An undomesticated Catholic periodical is one of 
our needs, and The Colosseum, to judge from the first num- 
ber, looks like supplying it. ‘ What we intend to say is too 
sincere for us to sit back and pay scholarly compliments.’ 


The writers demand for themselves plenty of elbow-room; 
their attitude is more courageous than cautious; in the clat- 
ter of publicity they are not afraid of adding to the noise. 
All this is said in praise. One emphasis of their negative 
criticism is Piling on the Agony. But whether expressed by 
the primitive school (not represented by The Colosseum) 
or by the hyper-modern school of Catholics, all this talk of 
the death-throes of civilization and the growing decay of 
man tends to forget that the apparatus of civilization 
may not go very deep, and that large tracts of 
human experience remain very much the same— 
friendship, pain, food, death, loss, sin, sacrifice, the pro- 
found recognition that we are all still waiting for some- 
thing. But this is a digression. There is a place for jaggy 
criticism. ‘Ezra Pound in writing Canto DXXX.... 
Toute notre civilisation est aphrodisiaque . . . the shops are 
closing, lamplight blurs on wet November streets, a 
chemist’s assistant drags the automatic machine into the 
doorway . . . Does science leave room for God? . . . the little 
daughter of the governor of Vera Cruz sings a hymn to the 
Devil . . . Skodakruppsvickers, Ltd. . . . the churches must 
get together . . . massed choirs sing I’m a Nordic baby... 
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chorus of German pastors: Bethlehem’s a suburb of Ber- 
lin’, etc., etc. But The Colosseum promises construction as 
well. ‘Stat Crux ... The Cross on the Dome .. . the for- 
tress of God . . . the house on the rock.’ And 
Dis qu’as-tu fait, toi que voila, 
De ta jeunesse? 
is answered by Deus firmavit orbem terrae, qui non com- 
movebitur. 
We warmly welcome and commend to our readers this 


new quarterly. j 
ACOBIN. 


EXCERPTA 


YOUNG EUROPE. Those who are perplexed by the number- 
less new revolutionary movements in Western Europe will 


find much help in obtaining a bird’s-eye view of the situ- 
ation from Fraulein Demmig’s article in the February 
number of DER GRAL. Although treating ex professo 
of The Spirit of Revolution in France she succeeds in integ- 
rating into her general scheme movements so diverse as 
German Nazism, Italian Fascism, the Belgian Ligue 
d’autorité, Esprit nouveau and the Flemish separatists, our 
own New Britain, Blackshirts and Greenshirts, as well as 
the French Groups: Troisiéme Force, Esprit, Prelude, 
Réaction and Ordre nouveau. ‘'To-day,’ she writes, ‘ practi- 
cally all Europe finds itself infected with the spirit of revo- 
lution. Although everything that has hitherto been under- 
stood by European unity seems to have collapsed, new 

ints of contact and agreement have been established 
between the various nations through the common character- 
istics of their respective revolutionary movements. We can 
divide the European nations of to-day into two groups 
according as these movements have made greater or less 
progress: on the one hand is the Old Europe in which 
democracy, parliamentarianism, liberalism and capitalism 
still prevail, and the New Europe which has overthrown 
these things. But the nations even of the Old Europe— 
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especially France, England and Belgium—are penetrated 
with the revolutionary spirit.’ Herself avowedly pro-Nazi, 
Frl. Demmig, nevertheless, shows great understanding of 
and sympathy for movements in other countries, and espe- 
cially for the sentiments which animate Young France. She 
considers that the very variety and diversity of these revo- 
lutionary movements, whose ultimate aim she believes 
practically identical, will contribute to their effectiveness 
for the re-birth of Europe. ‘ Just as Germany believes in her 
holy mission to the world, so has each other nation, co-or- 
dinated in the human race and the supra-national Kingdom 
of God, its own particular mission . . . If Young Germany 
stands especially for the Instinctive, the Elemental, the 
Dynamic, so Young France stands for the Spirit, for the In- 
tellect, for clarity of observation and of thought. To this 
outlook of Young France is approximated that of Young 
England.’ 


PERSONALISM AND FASCISM. Frl. Demmig’s comprehensive 
view of the underlying unity of the new revolutionary 
spirit in Europe is not always shared by the young revolu- 
tionaries themselves. There are in fact two distinct cur- 
rents of revolutionary thought (Communism apart) in Wes- 
tern Europe to-day which, prima facie, are diametrically 
opposed. One is Fascism, which stresses the subordination 
of the individual and of individual interests to the State. 
The other, more amorphous, is represented by the nume- 
rous movements labelled ‘personalist’ by the French, 
which stress the subordination of the State to the prepon- 
derating rights and exigencies of the human personality. 

NEW BRITAIN, which may be considered as representative 
of ‘ personalism’ in this country, has consistently main- 
tained that ‘ There are no terms between what we stand for 
in New Britain and any form of Fascism.’ The January 
number of the French Esprit, a review which stands for 
the similar admirable ideal of renaissance solidaire de la 
personnalité et de la communauté humaine qui est, a tous 
degrés, une communauté de personnalités, is devoted to 
criticism of les pseudo-valeurs spirituelles fascistes. Of par- 
ticular value is the article by Roger Labrousse on Quelques 
étapes de Vidée nationale, which, although it does not so 
much as mention Fascism, is an illuminating account of 
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the historical growth and distinctive characteristics of con- 
temporary nationalism. Excellent and well documented, 
valuable not only as a study of Nazism but of the philo- 
sophy of Nietzsche, is the contribution of H.-L. Miéville on 
Adventure nietzschéenne et le temps present. Other con- 
tributions are interesting chiefly as an exposure of the wide- 
ness of the gulf which separates the revolutionary move- 
ments which Frl. Demmig clubs together. Catholic readers, 
affirming at once the subordination of the individual to the 
State and of the State to the Person, will be anxious to dis- 
cover if the gulf is really impassable and whether both Per- 
sonalism and Fascism may not be instrumental in a 
Christian re-birth of Europe. Study of the January Esprit 
suggests nothing so much as that the breach is due largely 
to misunderstanding. 


NEW BRITAIN. We have _—_ of New Britain as represen- 
tative of ‘ personalist’ thought in England. Its aims have 


been stated as follows: ‘ The foundation of this new move- 
ment is that the perfection of the individual is the true aim 


of national existence. It is liberation. It is freedom. That 
is why the alternatives to the present system known as Com- 
munism and Fascism are so definitely opposed by us, They 
both set before the world the ideal of personal happiness, 
of economic security, of social peace. They both find the 
fulfilment of their ideal, not in the individual man, one 
with all other individual men in spiritual unity, but in the 
‘community ’ in which the individual man can realize him- 
self, or in the ‘ State’ of which he is the willing servant. 
We in New Britain reject the values of these two ideals. We 
declare that the end of man is not to be found in the com- 
munity or in the State, but in God.’ Setting aside the ques- 
tion whether this principle is really incompatible with au- 
thentic Fascism, we need only remark that, thus stated, it 
is identical with that of the Christian Revolution and the 
Christian conception of society. But unfortunately New 
Britain is not at all clear about the God who is ‘ the end of 
man,’ nor consequently about the real nature of the * per- 
fection of the individual’ or his ‘ freedom,’ whence it fol- 
lows that the means advocated for the attainment of its ob- 
jects cannot always receive unquestioning acceptance from 
Catholics. A remarkable editorial in the issue for Octo- 
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ber 25th on the Necessity for Religion stressed the point 
that ‘A religion which is not any particular religion is no 
religion at all; to have the sentiment of religion without 
its form is to be in danger of losing the substance.’ It con. 
tinues pathetically: ‘ Yet it is hard to know what alterna. 
tive there is to the present situation, and I for one would 
not find it possible to advocate a return to the Churches 
as they are to-day. The best that one can say is that people 
should stay where they are.’ To New Britain in effect is 
due the credit of having recognized the necessity for a firm 
dogmatic basis if a New Britain is to arise, and the still 
greater credit of acknowledging that it cannot supply the 
need. There is a call for a New Britain with an enlightened 
and definite conception of God, of human personality and 
destiny. The dangers inherent in a ‘ personalism ’ which 
is unaffected by a definitely Christian conception of per- 
sonality have been stressed by M. Ramon Fernandez while 
criticizing the ideas of MM. Aron and Dandieu and the 
Ordre nouveau movement (with which New Britain and 
New Atlantis have many affinities) in LA NOUVELLE REVUE 
FRANCAISE (January). ‘I believe,’ he writes, ‘that their 
idea of “personality” is meaningless unless it is explained 
in the light of the Christian idea of the soul. If we have a 
soul this “ spiritual revolution” which they advocate is in- 
telligible and indeed imperative; otherwise it is a myth.’ 
If there are dangers of heresies in the State absolutism of 
the cruder forms of Fascism (though it should be noted that 
State absolutism has been repudiated in the most formal 
terms by Mussolini, and is indeed incompatible with the 
more intelligent interpretations of the doctrine of the Tota- 
litarian State), there are dangers no less in some contempo- 
rary forms of ‘personalism’ which a writer in LA VIE IN- 
TELLECTUELLE (January 25th) calls ‘the most formal and 
dangerous heresy which opposes Christian truth at the 
present time.’ New Britain should be watched sym- 
pathetically but critically by Catholics. 
PENGUIN. 
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SCHOOLS OF HOLINESS 
MOTHER JULIAN OF NORWICH 


HOLINESS is one thing only, the Christ-life. ‘I live,’ says 
St. Paul, ‘now not I, but Christ liveth in me’: and that 
saying gives the key to the whole subject. I am alive, he 
says, in the eyes of God, only so far and in such proportion 
as, looking at me, He sees Christ’s life in me, sees me as 
Christ—rather, perhaps, sees Christ as me. For there is 
now but one human life pleasing to God, and that is 
Christ’s—‘ This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased ’—there is now no other way or truth or life but 
such as has been revealed to us by Him, there is no other 
name given to us whereby we must be saved, so that on 
each of those who are by Baptism incorporated with Christ, 
it is incumbent to express His life in theirs. They are not 
to lose their identity in His, but they are to equate their 
lives to His, putting Him on, being formed into Him. It 
is more than just modelling themselves upon the precepts 
that He has given: by this mystical incorporation with 
Him there is planted in their being a Christ-germ which 
is the life of their life and upon the development of 
which the whole of their supernatural quality depends. As 
God ‘ utters’ Himself in all creation, so are they to utter 
Christ in themselves—but always as themselves, according 
to the varieties of time and place and circumstance and 
nature and disposition that are theirs. The Holy Spirit will 
bring to their minds all things that He has spoken: that 
is, will shape and mould to the special needs and powers 
and opportunities of each the essence of His life. 

Hence it is that in the annals of the Church there are 
saints—Christs grown to full stature—belonging to every 
conceivable category of human existence, to both sexes, to 
all ages, to every social station, to every type of character 
and every set of circumstance or opportunity, as diverse 
one from another as the stars in the skies, but all one and 
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identical in the one-ness of their spirit with His. God 
is in all His creation as the voice of the singer is in his 
song, and in like manner is the Christ-life in the life of 
all His saints. 

It is the main purpose of these papers to exhibit this 
identity-in-diversity in the persons of a selected group of 
Christians of recognized holiness, belonging to different 
ages and living under differing circumstances whether ex- 
terior or interior. Not all of them are canonized saints, for 
after all, canonization is no more than an extrinsic mark 
of the approval of the Church, conferred by the leading of 
the Holy Ghost, and chiefly for the sake of us others, upon 
here and there one of the many whose holiness is already, 
for the most part, patent and established. Indeed, it may 
be that one feels more at ease in one’s study of those 
who have not received this seal of authenticity, for it is 
unquestionable that the halo may dazzle rather than ‘Ilu- 
minate those of us who look to the saints for points of 
resemblance to our own conditions and necessities, and 
for example and guidance in our own efforts to be some- 
thing of what they were. Those who are ‘raised to the 
Altar’ seem often, to our admiring eyes, to be raised, too, 
out of our own humble world, and therefore to exceed our 
hope of profitable personal contact with them. We have to 
remind ourselves, in spite of this, that holiness really means 
no more than the achievement of a task which God has laid 
uponi us all and which, therefore, all of us have to attempt. 
The English word ‘holy’ derives from the same root as 
its homophone ‘ wholly’; it suggests that not to be holy 
is to be unfinished, incomplete, to have failed, and that 
the saint is nothing more exceptional than a ‘ whole man’ 
—what Our Lord commanded us all to be, ‘ Be ye there- 
fore perfect [complete] as your Heavenly Father is perfect,’ 
setting this impossible ideal before us in order that we 
might never rest satisfied that we have reached the limit 
of perfection that is required of us. The means by which, 
in spite of all our weakness, we may keep, and still aim 
at, the ideal set before us, is the development within us 
of that Life which in Christ Himself did actually reach 
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it and which He now, through the ‘ unutterable groanings ’ 
of the Holy Ghost, labours to promote within us. And what 
can be a better object-lesson to our hesitations and our 
fears than the spectacle of those men and women (many 
of them so ordinary and so homely) in whom we may watch 
that growth triumphing over just such obstacles, and in 
the midst of just such disabilities, as beset ourselves? 





MOTHER JULIAN OF NORWICH was born in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. It was the age of Poictiers and Crecy, a 
heroic age in many respects, or at least a manly age, when 
the pursuit of adventure was not haunted by the desire of 
ease or comfort or troubled by the fear of pain or hard- 
ship. But it was an age, too, of many terrible things. The 
Black Death had ravaged Europe, diminishing the popu- 
lation of England, for example, by nearly one-half: and 
behind the panoply of arms and chivalry there was an ugly 
degeneracy already setting in, with the growth of luxury 
and oppression of the poor, leading to bloody uprisings and 
reprisals and (as always under such circumstances) to re- 
ligious unrest. Wyclif was born about the same date as 
Mother Julian, and had already made himself felt as a 
disruptive influence at the time that she was writing her 
xevelations. These matters do not, however, concern the 
object of this brief study of her spirit and teaching except 
in so far as they may help to locate her, as it were, and to 
bring her a little out of the dim half-light in which (as 
Elia has remarked) we so often tend to view our forefathers 
of the ‘ Dark Ages,’ as if they really did grope their way 
about in a sort of permanent gloaming. The conditions of 
her day were, indeed, and allowing for obvious differences, 
not so very much unlike those of our own. On a lesser and 
less clear-cut plan there were the same problems of anta- 
gonism between property and poverty, between licensed 
slavery and unlicensed liberty, between justice and injus- 
tice, and men were as perplexed by and as resentful of 
failure and death, of the manifold inequalities of fortune 
and happiness, and of the never-ending quarrel of the body 
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and the soul, then as now. No doubt there was then as 
great a proportion as now of persons to whom Providence 
and the love of God for men had become hollow-sounding 
phrases: there was religious fervour and belief, but there 
was also religious hypocrisy and disbelief. If there was great 
piety in many quarters, and that perhaps of a more genuine 
and simple quality than much of what passes for such to- 
day, no doubt there was a great deal, too, of indifference 
as well as of downright impiety. So that we shall be mis- 
taken if we allow a matter so unimportant as a date to 
constitute a barrier between the outlook, the problems, 
the mentality, of the England in which Mother Julian 
lived, and those of our own. 

She had lived the life of an Ankress from an early age, 
and it appears to be established that her Revelations oc- 
curred in her thirty-first year. They lasted for no more than 
a few hours, beginning early on May 8th, 1373. There 
were sixteen Shewings in all, and they ended with her 
complete restoration to health from a sickness which had 
lasted a week and of which she had very nearly died. 

These are the Revelations of Divine Love, most fitly so 
called, for the inspiring theme of them all is the love of 
God for man, and from them she draws a doctrine of God's 
unceasing and minute care for every detail, no less than 
for the whole grand scheme, of human life: of His in- 
effable nearness to and occupation with us all: with a con- 
sequent assurance of safety, of certainty, of personal con- 
cern with even the least of His creatures, such as should 
meet every juncture of life, even the most desperate. 

No one will ever grasp the full implications of the Faith, 
or ever be able to move about at ease in it, who is insen: 
sible to its mystic aspect. Without that, one is left with a 
host of most practical problems which must remain un- 
solved and insoluble. By the ‘ mystic aspect’ one means 
radically that apprehension of the relation between God 
and ourselves which takes into account His otherness from 
us and realizes that it is just because of this otherness that 
He is able so completely to identify Himself with us and 
to enter into, without disturbing or altering, all the acci- 
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dents of human existence: that He is able to be in, though 
not of, even what seems to us bad or cruel, and to enter 
intimately into our human ways without clashing with 
them. Of all the happenings of life, however strange or 
difficult they may seem, she has, on His authority, but one 
thing to say: ‘ Wouldst thou witten Our Lord’s meaning 
in this thing? Wit it well: love was His meaning.’ And 
again, ‘Ere God made us He loved us: which love was 
never slacked nor ever shall be.’ 

‘All shall be well, and all shall be well, and all manner 
of thing shall be well.’ It is impossible for us now to under- 
stand how this can be, for there are so many things that 
manifestly are very far from ‘well’ and from which it is 
no less impossible to see how anything but ill can ever 
come. Are we then only to trust that somehow, in the end, 
‘when God has made the whole complete,’ some sort of 
balance will be struck, some mysterious cancelling out of 
evil with good will take place, there will be a dove-tailing 
of the irregularities of life into one unbroken whole? 
Meantime, are we to make what shift we can to bear with 
the present evil, in blind reliance on God’s promise that 
so it shall be, and that later we shall see and understand 
how? 

This is not what Mother Julian teaches. It is true that 
she does not attempt to explain to us the working of God’s 
Providence, which is to draw good out of everything and to 
‘make all well ’—for no mortal mind could either explain 
or understand that. But her emphasis is rather on the truth 
that, even now, all is well—‘ See! I am God: see! I am 
in all thing: see! I do all thing: see! I lift never mine 
hands off my works, nor ever shall, without end: see! I 
lead all thing to the end I ordained it to from without be- 
ginning, by the same Might, Wisdom, and Love whereby 
I made it. How should anything be amiss? ’ 

She saw God ‘in a point’: all His works as one thing, 
finished and complete, as the colours of the spectrum are 
one and complete in the pure white ray. There is no deed 
to be done, as if in repair or adjustment of what is gone 
wrong: the deed is done: it is the one deed that there is, 
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for it is the deed by which God is God. Nothing is done 
but just this, that the Son is born of the Father, and the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, from 
‘without beginning ’ to without end. How, indeed, should 
anything be amiss, since all that is is this? There is no 
doing, no being, outside this: the very individualities of 
created things have the reality of their being and act only 
in the manner in which they participate in the perfections 
of God—are utterances of Him, are words, self-expressions 
of Him.. 

But the dreadful problem of sin and its consequences 
faces her. She knows that sin, being evil, is ‘ no-deed,’ and 
is therefore not part of the ‘all-thing ’ which is the act of 
God. But this hardly offers a practically satisfactory answer 
to the average man to whom sin is a very real thing indeed. 
Here, again, faith is our only support. We must believe 
that sin is real and actual and the cause of all the miseries 
of the world: that it is so because (being an opposition to 
the will of God) it is an un-creative, destructive thing: and 
that it is attributable to the sinner and offensive to God. 
But how to square this with Our Lord’s assurance that ‘all 
will be well ’—still more, with the necessary implication 
that all is well? Our minds will not compass the synthesis 
of such irreconcilables: only in the infinite Wisdom of 
God, ‘ in a point,’ is it accomplished. To understand it now 
would demand in us a mode of comprehension as incom- 
patible with our nature as an appreciation of Art would 
be with the nature of an irrational animal. But faith, if it 
does not explain, may still satisfy—praestet fides supple. 
mentum— It behoved that there should be sin: but all 
shall be well, and all shall be well, and all manner of thing 
shall be well.’ But, ‘Ah! good Lord, how might all be well, 
for the great hurt that is come, by sin, to thy creatures?’ 
And to this she received the reply that Adam’s sin was ‘ the 
most harm that ever was done, or ever shall be, to the 
world’s end,’ but that the Redemption is more pleasing to 
God ‘and more wonderful, without comparison, than ever 
was the sin of Adam more harmful ’; wherefore, ‘ since ! 
have made well the most harm, then it is my will that 
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thou should know thereby that I shall make well all that 
is less.’ 

- Our Lord said to her, ‘ Thou shalt see thyself that all 
manner of thing shall be well’; He will make all well * by 
a deed which the Blessed Trinity shall do at the last Day’ 
—only then shall we know how, when we shall know as 
we are known. But Mother Julian shows us how to see, 
even now, something of the working of that great deed. By 
that incorporation, that one-ing, with Christ which is ours, 
there has been established between us and Him an ineff- 
able union which makes one thing of our human lives and 
His, giving to ours a divine quality so that all our travail 
that comes from our sin is His very own salvific travail and 
pain which abolishes sin and redeems the world. ‘I under- 
stood that we be now, in Our Lord’s meaning, in His 
cross with Him in our pains and our Passion, dying.’ ‘ We 
are in dis-ease and travail with Him, as our frailty asketh’ 
‘I saw a great one-ing betwixt Christ and us, for when He 
was in pain we were in pain.’ ‘As long as He was passible. 
He suffered for us and sorrrowed for us: and now He is 
uprisen and no more passible, yet He suffereth with us: 
The mystery of sin, in the face of God’s irresistible will and 
His all-embracing activity in all that is, remains: but one 
has a glimpse of how it is that ‘ out of the eater cometh 
forth meat, and out of the strong cometh forth sweetness ’ 
—of how, in spite of all appearances that would convince 
us of the contrary, all is well. 

And the reason. It is that everlasting love that God has 
for us: ‘He is our clothing that for love wrappeth us, 
claspeth us, and all becloseth us for tender love that He 
may never leave us.’ And all things that are, so portentous 
as they seem to us who see them out of all scale and pro- 
portion in the less than half-light of our earthly intelli- 
gence, are ‘a little thing, the quantity of an hazel-nut,’ yet 
in this little thing are three properties, ‘ The first is that 
God made it: the second is that God loveth it: the third, 
that God keepeth it.’ 

Hence Mother Julian did not, could not, think of pain 
2s mainly an evil. She saw it first and foremost as the 
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for it is the deed by which God is God. Nothing is done 
but just this, that the Son is born of the Father, and the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son, from 
‘without beginning ’ to without end. How, indeed, should 
anything be amiss, since all that is is this? There is no 
doing, no being, outside this: the very individualities of 
created things have the reality of their being and act only 
in the manner in which they participate in the perfections 
of God—are utterances of Him, are words, self-expressions 
of Him. 

But the dreadful problem of sin and its consequences 
faces her. She knows that sin, being evil, is ‘ no-deed,’ and 
is therefore not part of the ‘all-thing’ which is the act of 
God. But this hardly offers a practically satisfactory answer 
to the average man to whom sin is a very real thing indeed. 
Here, again, faith is our only support. We must believe 
that sin is real and actual and the cause of all the miseries 
of the world: that it is so because (being an opposition to 
the will of God) it is an un-creative, destructive thing: and 
that it is attributable to the sinner and offensive to God. 
But how to square this with Our Lord’s assurance that ‘all 
will be well ’—still more, with the necessary implication 
that all is well? Our minds will not compass the synthesis 
of such irreconcilables: only in the infinite Wisdom of 
God, ‘ in a point,’ is it accomplished. To understand it now 
would demand in us a mode of comprehension as incom- 
patible with our nature as an appreciation of Art would 
be with the nature of an irrational animal. But faith, if it 
does not explain, may still satisfy—praestet fides supple- 
mentum— It behoved that there should be sin: but all 
shall be well, and all shall be well, and all manner of thing 
shall be well.’ But, ‘Ah! good Lord, how might all be well, 
for the great hurt that is come, by sin, to thy creatures?’ 
And to this she received the reply that Adam’s sin was ‘ the 
most harm that ever was done, or ever shall be, to the 
world’s end,’ but that the Redemption is more pleasing to 
God ‘and more wonderful, without comparison, than ever 
was the sin of Adam more harmful’; wherefore, ‘ since | 
have made well the most harm, then it is my will that 
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thou should know thereby that I shall make well all that 
is less.’ 

Our Lord said to her, ‘ Thou shalt see thyself that all 
manner of thing shall be well ’; He will make all well ‘ by 
a deed which the Blessed Trinity shall do at the last Day ’ 
—only then shall we know how, when we shall know as 
we are known. But Mother Julian shows us how to see, 
even now, something of the working of that great deed. By 
that incorporation, that one-ing, with Christ which is ours, 
there has been established between us and Him an ineff- 
able union which makes one thing of our human lives and 
His, giving to ours a divine quality so that all our travail 
that comes from our sin is His very own salvific travail and 
pain which abolishes sin and redeems the world. ‘ I under- 
stood that we be now, in Our Lord’s meaning, in His 
cross with Him in our pains and our Passion, dying.’ ‘ We 
are in dis-ease and travail with Him, as our frailty asketh’ 
‘I saw a great one-ing betwixt Christ and us, for when He 
was in pain we were in pain.’ ‘As long as He was passible. 
He suffered for us and sorrrowed for us: and now He is 
uprisen and no more passible, yet He suffereth with us. 
The mystery of sin, in the face of God’s irresistible will and 
His all-embracing activity in all that is, remains: but one 
has a glimpse of how it is that ‘ out of the eater cometh 
forth meat, and out of the strong cometh forth sweetness’ 
—of how, in spite of all appearances that would convince 
us of the contrary, all is well. 

And the reason. It is that everlasting love that God has 
for us: ‘He is our clothing that for love wrappeth us, 
claspeth us, and all becloseth us for tender love that He 
may never leave us.’ And all things that are, so portentous 
as they seem to us who see them out of all scale and pro- 
portion in the less than half-light of our earthly intelli- 
gence, are ‘a little thing, the quantity of an hazel-nut,’ yet 
in this little thing are three properties, ‘ The first is that 
God made it: the second is that God loveth it: the third, 
that God keepeth it.’ 

Hence Mother Julian did not, could not, think of pain 
as mainly an evil. She saw it first and foremost as the 
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blessed instrument of our one-ing with Christ—Solutio om. 
nium quaestionum—and as the opportunity of that literal 
compassion with His suffering which should make it our 
own, with all that that means and all the peace and security 
that flow from it. That knowledge made ‘all manner of 
thing well’ indeed: and for her, the anxious problems 
that tax our faith simply did not exist—how, thus, should 
anything be amiss? 

If God were of the same nature as ourselves, no matter 
how immeasurably more wise and perfect, how should we 
justify His conduct of the world, even so far as our limited 
intelligence and epxerience show it to us? How should we 
reconcile His power with His performance, how explain 
unmerited suffering, the triumph of wrong and the defeat 
of good, the rule of darkness and ignorance, the prevalence 
of evil in every department of created being? There can be 
no solution, no reconciliation between faith in the exist- 
ence of an all-powerful, all-good God, who governs the 
world, and the evidence before our eyes of the evil that 
fills it from end to end, but in the recognition of the in- 
commensurability of His Being with any order of being 
of which we have, or could have, cognisance. Our very 
ignorance of the nature of such a Being justifies us in be- 
lieving that with Him it may be—must be—‘ all well.’ A 
well-known spiritual writer has called this a ‘ noble nesci- 
ence,’ for to be resigned to it argues a courage and a robust 
faith which will draw upon the best that is in human na- 
ture to support them. Upon this faith we may build, and 
Mother Julian shows us how to build, belief in a purposive 
Love surrounding, sheltering, cherishing us in every junc 
ture of our lives, shaping the least no less than the greatest 
of our circumstances to the one end, that fulness of content 
for which we were created in the direct knowledge and 
everlasting possession of God, who made us for Himself in 
such wise that in nothing less than Him can we ever find 
rest. 


R. H. J. Srevarr, S.J. 





THE REPORT ON STERILIZATION? 


I. ExTRACTs.? 


1. The rare type of moral defectives (7). 


2. The difficulty which arises from the use of a vague de- 
scriptive terminology is increased by the fact that equally vague 
terms with a slightly different content are used in other coun- 
tries. 

These variations in terminology make statistical comparisons 
misleading, besides making it difficult to interpret foreign re- 
searches in comparison with our own (8). 


3. Whether or not the incidence of defect, i.e., the proportion 
of the total births who are or become defective is increasing, it 
is beyond doubt that the proportion of defectives alive to-day is 
larger than it was a generation ago. 

At the same time, grave as the problem is, there is no ground 
in our view for the alarmist views expressed in some quarters 
that there is wholesale racial degeneration (10). 


4. The mode of transmission of these conditions is a more con- 
tentious subject ; and it must be admitted that it is only in re- 
cent years sociologists have undertaken seriously to study the 
problem (13). 

5. The earliest and still the most widely known attempt to 
demonstrate the inheritance of mental defect was the investiga- 
tion of the famous Kallikak family, conducted in the United 
States by Dr. H. H. Goddard. Judged by modern standards, 
the technique employed was unscientific and the instructions to 
the field-workers so tendentious that it is not surprising that 
they succeeded in finding what they were told to seek. 

The criticism made by Dr. Myerson and others of this and 
similar enquiries has never been answered, and we do not think 
it necessary to spend time on any analysis of the dismal chro- 
nicles of the Kallikaks, the Jukes and the Nams (109). 

6. The evidence indicates that the proportion of defectives 
now in institutions, one or both of whose parents can be shown 
to have been defectives is small (21). 





‘Report of the Departmental Committee on Sterilization. 
(H.M. Stationery Office; 2/-.) 


*Numbers in brackets refer to paragraph numbers of the 
Report. 
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7. We find a remarkable consensus of opinion among those 
who have had long experience of institutional work and of de- 
fectives in general that the proportion of defectives with cer- 
tainly defective parents is small (21). 


8. These (3,733) defectives produced 8,841 children, of whom 
2,001, or 22.5 per cent., have already died. The percentage of 
deaths is striking ; and this confirms the conclusion drawn from 
other evidence to us that the mortality amongst defectives and 
their offspring is abnormally high (26). 

9. There is a widespread belief that one of the characteristics 
of defectives is abnormal fertility, This is not borne out either 
by the enquiry or by such other statistics we have been able 
to collect bearing upon the size of the families of known de- 
fectives . . . Except for a relatively small number of isolated 
instances, we find there is no evidence of excessive fertility, 
and indeed it would be easy to set off against these exceptional 
cases a much larger number of cases in which the fertility was 
low. 

The supposed abnormal fertility of defectives is, in our view, 
largely mythical, and results from the accident that from time 
to time distressing exceptions to the general rule find their way 
into the Courts and are noticed in he Press (29). 


10. It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge 
about the causation of mental defect to forecast with certainty 
whether a child of any given union will exhibit mental abnor- 
malities.* 


It can, however, be shown that whether the cause be bad 
heredity or adverse environmental conditions or both, the child- 
ren of parents one or both of whom are mentally defective are 
on the average below the normal; and our enquiry shows that 
nearly one third of such children as survive are likely to be 
defective, and more than two-fifths must be expected to exhibit 
some degree of mental abnormality (33). 





® This finding confirms the previous finding of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-Minded. In their 
Report, published July roth, 1908, they say: ‘Apart from this 
loose and equivocal use of the terms mental defect and heredity 
another great difficulty has been the absence of statistics . . . 
Owing to the absence of necessary statistics an absolutely con- 
clusive reply based on facts alone cannot be given to the ques- 
tion whether a parent or parents who are mentally defective are 
much more likely to have mentally defective children than are 
mentally normal persons ’ (Report, par. 543). 
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11. The available data are still insufficient to enable a final 
answer to be given to many questions relating to causation (37). 


12. Whereas the marriage-rate of defectives is lower than 
that of the normal population the illegitimate birth-rate is con- 
siderably higher . . . The enquiry made by the Committee shows 
that out of 3.247 defective women known to local authorities 
to have had children . . . 66 per cent. were unmarried (57). 


* * * * * * 


These verbatim extracts are taken from the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Sterilization presented by 
the Minister of Health to Parliament by command of His 
Majesty in December, 1933. The eighteen months since its 
appointment (June gth, 1932) have seen thirty-six meet- 
ings at which evidence was taken from sixty expert wit- 
nesses. It would be difficult not to be impressed by the list 
of Boards, Societies, Institutions, experts from which the 
Committee sought the facts necessary for a verdict. That 
verdict, which justifies the traditional Catholic attitude 
expressed in Casti Connubii, is there is no need of Com- 
pulsory Sterilization. 

For the moment no one could set an accurate value on 
the Report, which will go out to the nations of the world 
with not a few weighty recommendations. Amongst these 
recommendations we must assuredly rank the (justified or 
unjustified) opinion about this country’s post-war wisdom. 
Nations that are vocal in denouncing us for this or that 
failure to keep faith are quite as certainly though less voc- 
ally in admiration of our social and financial steadiness. 
Many of those who refuse to see the future as an alterna- 
tive between the Communism of Russia and the Fascism 
of Italy or Germany, are wondering whether our own stea- 
diness under social and financial fire may not provide a 
third alternative that will keep most of what they prize in 
family and national life. At the least it will be safe to say 
that if any party in a nation proposes the Nazi policy of 
compulsory mutilation, they will be met by England’s con- 
sidered and emphatic rejection of compulsion. 

_Another recommendation of the Report will be its judi- 
cial fullness and fairness; to all those who had a right to 
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be heard it has given a full and fair hearing. It has been 
in the best manner of English judicial procedure. 

It has not bounded its investigations by the coast-line; 
but has gone abroad, especially to those countries where 
compulsory mutilation of innocent citizens is carried out, 
or is arranged to be carried out, in the alleged interests 
of citizenship. Especially significant and reassuring are the 
words of thanks: ‘To the Eugenics Society we are in. 
debted for a summary of the chief researches which have 
been made in foreign countries.’ This world-width of out- 
look gives the Report a judicial finality which will make 
it of world-wide influence for some years to come. 

A few words of comment on the extracts cannot, of 
course, add to their evidential weight, but may serve to 
direct the average reader to the value of the evidence. 


II. COMMENTS. 
1. This almost unique reference to Moral Defectives 


very guardedly calls them rare. Yet it is clear that moral 
deficiency linked, not with mental deficiency, but with 
mental efficiency, is the world’s greatest danger. In other 
words, the greatest social evil is sin. But ethically and psy- 
chologically speaking, the less the mental efficiency the less 
the sin. 


2. Few Reports, except the Royal Commission’s Report 
of 1908, make such mention of ignorance, and plead more 
earnestly for further facts and a deeper investigation of the 
causation of these facts. This application of the principle 
that ‘the beginning of wisdom is to know our own igno- 
rance ’ is a silent but effective refutation of those extremists 
for whom mutilation, which might be the ultimate and 
extreme remedy, became the first. 


4. In reminding the alarmists that the study of causes 
—1.e., the scientific study—of mental deficiency is only of 
recent growth, the Report reads another lecture to those 
headlong social zealots whose mutilation proposals were a 
thoughtless mutilation of the foundation of the British 
tradition of personal liberty. 
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5. We have seldom read in any Report such a condem- 
nation of a group of professional experts. Books written by 
‘great authorities ’ on mental deficiency seldom failed to 
give the ‘ dismal chronicles "—and even the animal-like au- 
thentic portraits—of the Kallikaks, the Jukes, and the 
Nams. It is to the credit of the Committee that it will ‘ not 
spend time’ in judging the mental level of the United 
States by analysing the alleged spread of mental deficiency 
based on the records of three of her families. 


6. It would seem that the group of alarmists is not 
mainly recruited from the practical experts. 


7. These practical people, these experts of experts, are 
reassuring. From their facts we should have to conclude 
that if the social danger had to be met by some means, and 
could be met only by mutilation, then not only mental 
deficients but mental efficients would have to be mutilated. 


8. An a priori view of the intelligence and moral good- 
ness of nature, i.e. of God, would have led us to these con- 
clusions. But when a priori anticipations are verified by 
the facts no higher verification is desirable, or indeed pos- 
sible. 


10. Again and again have the defenders of the citizens’ 
liberty and integrity urged the finding of the Royal Com- 
mission that ‘ there was no evidence that mentally defective 
parents were much more likely to have defective children 
than are mentally normally parents.’ When an answer to 
this momentous finding was vouchsafed it usually took the 
form of saying that since the date of the Royal Commis- 
sion fresh evidence had been discovered. 


But the present Report, in slightly more guarded form, 
makes the same decision, so fatal to all compulsory steri- 
lization proposals. 


Its two safeguarding clauses are ‘ in our present state of 
knowledge about the causation of mental defect ’; and that 
‘on the average’ mentally defective parents will tend to 
have a certain percentage of mentally defective children, 
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But this law of averages, as the Report accurately states, 
does not allow anyone to say with certainty that the child 
of defective parents will be mentally abnormal. 


11. This call for further investigation, and more data, 
must arrest the mutilation policy of the alarmists. 


12. ‘ The marriage-rate is lower than that of the normal 
population.’ Again, we have here an empiric verification 
of an antecedent probability. Of the defective women who 
had children, sixty-six per cent. were unmarried. But 
parenthood is a dual responsibility. And the evidence is 
that the other parent in this sixty-six per cent. was men- 
tally normal. 

We here venture to suggest that whereas the mutilation 
of the innocent has no justification in ethics or sociology, 
the mutilation of criminals who abuse mental deficients 
would only be social justice. But unless we are extremely 
alert our modern social panic-legislation may end by pun- 
ishing the innocent for the sins of the guilty. It is a matter 
of gratitude that in this country at least between us and 
this panic-mutilation stand the wisdom and justice of an 
authoritative Report. 


* * * * * * 


Before we bring our commentary to a close we would 
ask all sincere-minded social thinkers to consider the 
alleged growth in mental deficiency. This growth, if it 
exists, is admittedly modern. It is a new fact. It is not a 
law; because such a law operating over the thousands of 
years man has existed would have given us more than the 
present incidence of mental defect. Here in England, where 
investigations have been most thorough, there are at most 
some 300,000 mental defectives out of a population of 
40,000.000. In other words, the incidence of mental defi- 
ciency is only 1 in 133. But if the alleged rate of growth 
at present observable was a constant, the majority of the 
population would be mentally defective. 

In other words, the growth in mental deficiency is not 
an old law, but a new fact. 
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Now in all physical investigations new facts must be 
traced to new factors. 

What, then, is this new factor which is responsible for 
the (alleged) new fact? Perhaps some other Commission 
will investigate and report. 


* * * * * * 


The Jewish race presents the most valuable field for such 
an investigation of the problem of mental deficiency. Their 
history is known, as no other nation’s history is known, for 
some four thousand years. During that time they have con- 
tinually in-wed. Almost every factor (except modern in- 
dustrialism) has had an opportunity of lowering their men- 
tal level. Yet to-day the Jewish problem is not that of their 
mental deficiency, but of their high mental efficiency, 
amounting almost to mental supremacy. In saying this we 
are calling the attention of students of genetics to a unique 
field of investigation which provides them with two in- 
valuable qualities—a compact familial group and a long 


period of time for the full development of hereditary or 
environmental activities. 


As the present paper deals explicitly with the findings of 
the Report, it must not be taken to agree with the recom- 
mendations of the Report, some of which are frankly op- 
posed to sound ethics. 


VINCENT McNassz, O.P. 





KARL MARX AND CAPITALISM 


THE propaganda of intellectual Marxism in England is 
the chief concern of this article. All Marxism is intellec. 
tual in the sense of being strictly doctrinal, not sentimen- 
tal, though it may exploit sentiment; and not merely ‘ prac. 
tical’ in the sense of valuing immediate ameliorations re. 
gardless of their relation to a general scheme and a final 
goal. The Communist Party of Great Britain, recruited 
though its membership is mainly from very unintellectual 
unemployed, is extraordinarily doctrinaire in its attitude 
to the matters on which it has to frame practical policies. 
This is as evident from the Daily Worker written for the 
crowd, as from the Labour Monthly, which aims to be 
philosophical. These two publications officially represent 
the C.P.G.B. and the Third International, and their 
Marxian orthodoxy must be taken to be indisputable. The 
National Council of Labour Colleges is also professedly 
Marxist, its educational reach is probably wider than that 
of the official Communist organizations, and if we consider 
it, as we justly may, as a continuation of the defunct Cen- 
tral Labour College, founded before the War, it is older 
than the C.P.G.B. and the Third International. It would 
be absurd for an outsider to attempt to adjudicate on dis- 
puted questions of Marxian orthodoxy, yet it can be said 
that the National Council of Labour Colleges, related as it 
is to the Labour Party and the trade unions, is not so ex- 
clusively Marxist as those bodies that frankly accept the 
leadership of Moscow. 

The Communist stand-patters have still less use for a 
private enterprise like the Adelphi, a review that declares 
itself Marxist while displaying independence and eclecti- 
cism. Class-conscious comrades dismiss it as a magazine for 
dilettanti. The mere apologists for Marx, like Professor 
Laski, who do not admit themselves his disciples, but pat- 
ronize him while supporting the anti-Communist Labour 
Party, are anathematized as distorters of Marx. Professor 
Lindsay, the Master. of Balliol, is in a category by himself. 
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He is an extremely sympathetic interpreter of Marx, while 
also a candid critic, but he is so purely academic, so free 
from political party tendentiousness, that he draws no fire 
from the inquisitors of the C.P.G.B. 

Though the Marxist propaganda in England commands 
many able and educated pens, as the pages of the Labour 
Monthly show, there is only one Marxist whole-hogger, 
Mr. Maurice Dobb, who has attained a high academic 
reputation in bourgeois circles. Neither the quantity nor 
quality of Marxist propaganda can be rated very high. 
Nevertheless it is profoundly significant and potentially 
dangerous. In 1920 one of the best-known British econo- 
mists, the late Professor J. Shield Nicholson, published a 
book on The Revival of Marxism. He was not one of those 
opponents who pay high compliments to Marx’s intellectual 
calibre; on the contrary, he found it impossible to under- 
stand what there was in Marx to appeal even to revo- 
lutionaries. ‘ And yet he moves,’ admitted Nicholson, ‘ and 
just now moves more than ever, in spite of his arid hypo- 
thetical arithmetic and his massive learning and his over- 
bearing conceit.’ Two explanations of the popularity of 
Marx are suggested by Nicholson, one that his system holds 
in solution contradictory aims and methods so that different 
interpreters can claim him for their own, the other is dis- 
content with Capitalism. ‘ This discontent with Capitalism 
has been greatly intensified by the economic results of the 
War.’* Speaking with mildness equal to that of the Pro- 
fessor one may say that had he been living to-day he would 
not have found that between 1920 and 1934 the behaviour 
of Capitalism had done anything to allay the discontent 
engendered during the War—and a long time before it. 

It is only because the existing economic system has so 
little hold on the loyalty of the masses of the people that 
there is reason to be afraid of Marxism. The latest report 
of the C.P.G.B. is published as a pamphlet with the title 
The Road to Victory, by Harry Pollitt, but except in 





Nicholson, The Revival of Marxism, p. 13. 
*Ibid., p. 4. 
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Shakespeare’s version of the other Harry’s speech before 
Agincourt no other commander in history has so proclaimed 
the paucity of his troops. The Communists in England do 
not encourage themselves by exaggerating their strength or 
progress, though they console themselves by saying that 
their difficulties are nothing to those of the pre-war 
Bolshevik party in Russia! Judging by the popularity of 
journalistic writing on the Red Menace it seems easy to 
make the bourgeois flesh creep by referring to the details 
of Communist propaganda organization and its rather 
foreign terminology—street cells, factory concentration 
groups, plenums, etc., but really the propaganda of Com- 
munism in England is less active and extended than that 
of, say, Christian Science, or Credit Reform, or Pastor 
Jeffreys. Probably few readers of Blackfriars will have 
heard of the latter, though he frequently fills the Albert 
Hall, London, and when he is not doing that he is filling 
other large halls in his tours through Great Britain. No, it 
is not the cleverness or zeal or material resources of the 
Communists that makes any of us afraid of their pro- 
paganda, it is the vulnerability of the economic system 
they attack. And the Communists themselves place no 
dependence on their own strength but on the inherent 
weakness of Capitalism and its inevitable ‘ collapse ’ which 
they now believe to be near. However, they have believed 
the same during every economic crisis since 1848. 
Professor Shield Nicholson was impressed by the revival 
of Marx after he has been supposed to be dead and buried 
by the Reformist Socialists. The survival of Marx to-day 
is an arresting phenomenon. ‘ The outstanding fact of 
contemporary political thought in England,’ says Mr. 
Maurice Dodd, ‘ is that Socialism, except in its Marxian 
interpretation, is losing, or has even lost, significance as a 
distinctive trend of thought and doctrine.’* The term 
Socialism, as currently used, is certainly without distinctive 
meaning. Communism, however, does mean something, it 
means Marxism. The persistence of the influence, or we 





* Dobb, On Marxism To-day, p. 40. 
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should better say the authority, of Marx is a fact that calls 
for explanation. Countless critics, Socialist as well as non- 
Socialist, have refuted Marx, yet still he moves and still he 
is followed. His two principal doctrines are the Theory of 
Value and the Materialistic Conception of History. 


On the assumptions of ordinary economics it is very easy 
to refute the Marxist theory that the exchange value of 
commodities is determined by the quantity of labour 
expended on their production. But Marx refuted the 
theory himself! There is the famous ‘Great Contradic- 
tion’ between the first and the third volumes of Das 
Kapital. Throughout the 800 pages of the first volume, 
to say nothing of the 600 pages of the second volume, he 
is laboriously arguing that labour is the sole determinant 
of the exchange value of commodities. In the third volume, 
however, he is at pains to prove that price is determined 
quite otherwise, and his theory of price is much the same 
as the usually accepted theory of exchange value. He dis- 
poses of the Great Contradiction by making his concept 
of exchange value something entirely different from that 
of other economists. Whether this was or not an after- 
thought with him, and a subterfuge, can never be proved. 
There is a perception of the ‘ contradiction’ shown in a 
footnote on page 144 of the first volume,‘ but this may 
have been a late interpolation. Throughout the volume as 
a whole he seems to be taking exchange value in its 
ordinary meaning. To the ordinary economist a theory of 
value that does not explain price is, to say the least, a 
misnomer. However, most attempted refutations of Marx 
are beside the point, for they charge him with fallacy when 
they have only proved a misnomer. Marx used his theory 
of value to explain what he called surplus-value, arising 
from unpaid labour and representing the profit of capital. 
His theory of value, in his later teaching at any rate, did 
not purport to be a theory of price, and in all his teaching 
it was always a theory of the exploitation of labour by 





‘English translation, Swan Sonnenschein edition. 
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capital. If it is to be refuted it must be refuted on this 
ground. 


Marx’s theory of value was concerned with the social 
consequences of the fact of exploitation, his characteristic 
teaching begins where that of ordinary economics leaves off. 
Ordinary economic science has not concerned itself with 
morals; the theory of value in its classical and more modern 
forms is not moral, it is a purely positive explanation of 
the determination of actual prices, not guidance towards 
a just price. The best economists have not been men in- 
different to social justice, but in their formulation of 
economic ‘laws’ they have deliberately abstracted from 
morals. Hence it has easily appeared that their explanation 
of facts has been meant to be justification of facts, that 
what has been the rule under the system of competition 
has been inevitable and therefore right. 


The ordinary theory of value, being merely a theory of 
actual price, not the just price, has appeared sterile, irrita- 


ting, unreal and in that sense untrue, to minds preoccupied 
with the grievances of the poorer classes. To such minds 
Marx’s theory made, and continues to make, a powerful 
appeal. The very fact that Marx distinguished radically 
between value and price was counted to him for righteous- 
ness instead of being regarded as self-contradiction. Marx, 
in short, had a moral appeal which ordinary economics had 
not. Here we come to the real contradiction in Marx. 
Nobody disclaimed moral implications more unreservedly 
than he. He was not content, like the ordinary economists, 
to keep ethics and economics in separate compartments, 
he formally denied all validity to moral ideas. He did not 
say exploitation was unjust or that labour was paid less 
than its true value under capitalism. On the contrary he 
asserted that the capitalist paid for labour at its proper 
value and sold the products of labour at their value, yet 
obtained for himself a surplus value out of unpaid labour! 
He took a perverse delight in re-iterating the paradox that 
the relationship between exploiter and exploited was one 
of freedom and equality: 
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Our friend, Moneybags, who as yet is only an embryo capi- 
talist, must buy his commodities at their value, must sell them 
at their value, and yet at the end of the process must withdraw 
more value from circulation than he threw into it at starting. 
His development into a full-grown capitalist must take place, 
both within the sphere of circulation and without it. These are 
the conditions of the problem, Hic Rhodus, hic salta!* 

This sphere [the labour market] that we are now deserting, 
within whose boundaries the sale and purchase of labour power 
goes on, is in fact a very Eden of the rights of man. There 
alone rule Freedom, Equality, Property and Bentham, Free- 
dom, because both buyer and seller of a commodity, say, of 
labour-power, are constrained only by their free will. They 
contract as free agents, and the agreement they come to is but 
the form in which they give legal expression to their common 
will. Equality, because each enters into relation with the other, 
as with a simple owner of commodities, and they exchange 
equivalent for equivalent. Property, because each disposes only 
of what is his own. And Bentham, because each looks only to 
himself. The only force that brings them together and puts them 
in relation with each other is the selfishness, the gain and the 
private interests of each. Each looks to himself only, and no one 
troubles himself about the rest, and just because they do so, 
do they all, in accordance with the pre-established harmony of 
things, or under the auspices of an all-shrewd providence, work 
together to their mutual advantage, for the common weal and 
in the interest of all.® 


Marx dwelt on exploitation not because of its injustice 
but because it revealed the antagonism of interest between 
the two classes of capitalists and workers, it explained the 
necessity of Class War which was to lead to the destruction 
of Capitalism and the establishment of Socialism. On his 
own principle it was inconsistent for Marx to accuse any- 
body or anything of injustice. He incessantly derided 
appeals to principles of justice and morality. What he 
could consistently do, and did with immense effect, having 
powers of sarcasm and invective in high degree, was to 
mock at the contrast between theoretical professions of 
justice and the actual conditions under capitalism which 
the professors so often tolerated with more or less com- 





* Capital, Vol. I, pp. 144-5. 
*Ibid., p. 155. 
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placency. Moreover, Marx did not allow consistency to 
cramp his denunciatory style. The first volume of Capital 
burns with moral indignation against the evils of capital- 
ism. Whether it was reasonable of Marx and his disciples 
to feel moral indignation we need not discuss. The point 
is that the book owed its power to its rousing of the passion 
of hatred of injustice. The most grudging critics of Marx 
admit that he drew a terrible indictment, very largely true, 
of the evils of the early days of the modern capitalistic 
system, an indictment based on Reports of H.M. Inspectors 
of Factories and other official evidence. Let any reader 
turn over the pages of the first volume of Capital. He will 
see it is a hard book to follow. It has much forbidding 
jargon and algebraic symbols and it is inordinately long. 
But certain passages will catch the eye, probably they will 
be the long footnotes of which Marx was fond. Sentences 
will arrest the attention because they are wise, or smart, 
or horrible. Very few people have read even the first 
volume of Capital from beginning to end, still fewer have 
understood the complete argument. But many have read 
portions of the book and been impressed by its power 
where they seemed to understand it, and they have taken 
the rest on trust. They were readers who knew from 
experience of life how much in the working of the capital- 
istic system was bad. Here they had a book which professed 
to explain, scientifically, just where the badness was, and 
how it must eventually be remedied. Where they found 
themselves incapable of following the explanation they 
blamed the difficulty of the subject and did not doubt the 
infallibility of Marx. 

Marx, as we know, was forced to give up the theory which 
he undoubtedly seems to have begun by holding, that 
labour creates value as expressed by price. He fell back, 
in the third volume, on the position that labour creates 
value which is not expressed by price. As value with him 
always means exchange value, to speak of value other than 
that expressed by price is either nonsense or it is speaking 
a language unknown to economics. The explanation, | 
think, is that Marx, the arch-materialist, takes the position 
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that labour determines the just value of a commodity; 
that a useful commodity, produced by a labourer of 
average skill and industry, is worth the cost of the 
labourer’s subsistence during the time he works on that 
commodity. Marx does not speak of this as the just value, 
but there is no other interpretation that makes sense of 
value independent of price. And from my contract with 
many Marxians I am satisfied that they think of a moral 
relation between labour and value, though as Marxians 
they should have no use for morals at all. Mr. Maurice 
Dobb says: 

This was the significance of the Labour Theory of Value, 
which has been so grossly misunderstood by economists, espe- 
cially in England, because its significance as a term of com- 
parison has been overlooked and our academic Don Quixotes 
have tilted at it as though it were an empirical generalization 
about price-equilibria. For Marx it represented an attempt to 
find a universal principal of social valuation (of social equiva- 
lence, or ‘ real cost’), to which particular price-relationships 
could be referred.’ 

Let the Catholic reader remark that word ‘ equivalence. 
He will find it in Catholic books of Ethics and not in the 
ordinary books of economics which have much about 
‘equilibrium.’ Equivalence is a term in Morals, equili- 
brium in mechanics. Marx’s rather tedious explanations 
in the third volume, of labour-time determining value— 
though not price—appear pointless to the ordinary econo- 
mist, but they will remind the Catholic reader of the 
theological arguments used to prove the worker's right to 
a living wage. The theologians, as I understand them, say 
that the moral ‘ equivalent ’ to a man’s work, when he is 
employed by another, is his proper subsistence. The value 
of his labour is determined, not by what he produces as 
the ordinary economists would have it, but by what he 
needs. Here we have an ethical theory of a minimum value 
of common, average labour. I think it follows that the just 
value of a product needed on the market is partly deter- 
mined by the value of the labour embodied in it. This is 





"Dobb, On Marxism To-day, p- 24. 
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very difierent from the ordinary economic theory that 
shows value as depending on the relations between supply 
and demand; but it is less different from Marx’s teaching 
that the value of a product must be at least equal to the 
cost of subsistence of the producer, provided that the 
labourer is of average skill and industry and that the pro- 
duct is ‘ socially necessary.’ Though he never acknowledged 
it, Marx occupied moral ground closer—at this point—to 
that of Catholic Ethics than is the ground of ordinary 
economics. This is, I think, why he has such a persistent 
appeal despite all the more or less successful refutations 
that have been directed against his Theory of Value. 

Of his other famous theory, the Materialistic Conception 
of History, there is less that needs to be said. Marx said 
very little about it indeed. He wrote three enormous 
volumes to expound his Theory of Value but scarcely a 
page on the formal exposition of what the Plebs’ Leaguers 
in England conveniently abbreviate as M.C.H. What is 
always quoted as Marx’s classic formulation of the M.C.H. 
is merely a short passage in the preface to his Critique of 
Political Economy. Marx was certainly a materialist his- 
torian but the jejune philosophy of Historical Materialism 
is rather to be fathered on Engels and later Marxists. Marx 
elaborated a theory of the development of capitalism, 
especially its future development, and for this his stock 
stands high at the moment because the World Economic 
Crisis seems to many people, not only Marxists, to be an 
impressive fulfilment of his prophecies. If we look at the 
world only through economic blinkers he may indeed 
seem to be startlingly vindicated, but the political develop- 
ments have been very different from what he anticipated 
and they show he was wrong in his capital assumption that 
the economic factor, especially class interests, are always 
decisive and predominant. The outstanding fact of the 
post-War period has been the subordination of economic 
interests to nationalist politics. For better or worse, 
nationalism has overruled capitalism. The outcome of 
present developments in most countries is as much likely 
to be Fascism as Communism. Of course the Marxist will 
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cherish the conviction that Fascism cannot be durable and 
will delay only for a period the final triumph of Com- 
munism. 

The purpose of this article has not been to criticize 
Marx’s teaching, or even to expound it, but only to explain 
why it has continued to have many adherents. There is a 
moral element in Marx’s Theory of Value that makes it 
appeal. I think also that the Materialistic Conception of 
History has fascinated multitudes because it has, however 
incongruously, been taken in a sort of mystical and 
religious sense. Marxism is a kind of millenialism, predict- 
ing and promising a glorious reign of the proletariat. The 
call to the proletariat as the destined instrument of Revolu- 
tion has carried the suggestion, with religious associations, 
of a Chosen People. The insistence on the necessity of a 
violent Revolution before the heaven on earth can be 
attained has appealed to the conviction often lying deep in 
the human mind that the way ad astra is always per ardua, 
that the desert must be crossed to reach the Promised Land. 
I may quote what I have written elsewhere: ‘ Marxism is 
powerful because it is a sort of religion; it professes to re- 
veal mankind its destiny, a destiny that does not extend 
beyond this world yet one that stirs the hearts and imagina- 
tions at least of those condemned to the monotonous life 
of modern industry and the dreariness of materialism. 
Marxism appeals not to reason but to faith and hope, 
though it be faith and hope in economic law. The essence 
of Marxism is its promise of the certainty of Communism, 
its call to the proletariat as the class with the historical 
mission of inaugurating the social millennium, and its in- 
sistence on the necessity of class war and revolution.’ 

‘Let us all bear in mind,’ says Quadragesimo Anno, 
‘that the parent of this cultural Socialism was Liberalism 
and its offspring will be Bolshevism.’ Professor Lindsay, 
the Master of Balliol, says: ‘ The Marxian doctrine of class 
conflict is, like much of Marxism, the nemesis that followed 
on philosophical Radicalism.’* Liberalism and philoso- 





*Lindsay, Karl Marx, p. 47. 
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phical Radicalism are both academic terms as here used, 
The Quadragesimo Anno comes closer to the language of 
the man at the street corner when it speaks of Socialism as 
the bitterest adversary and accuser of ‘ the actual condition 
of the economic order.’ For good reasons the Encyclical 
does not use the term Capitalism in an opprobrious sense 
as the man in the street does. The spirit of Capitalism, 
in the frankly opprobrious sense I have myself adopted in 
this article, is the pursuit of self-interest. The mere struc. 
ture of the modern system, the accumulation of wealth for 
productive purposes, the roundaboutness of production, 
the huge scale of enterprise are details. The soul of 
Capitalism is trust in the working of self-interest as the 
motive force and automatic regulator of economic activity. 
Capitalism does not entirely possess the existing economic 
system but it dominates it, making economic life to a large 
extent a state of war. Ameliorations which restrict certain 
forms of warfare and provide hospitals for casualties but 
leave the fundamental antagonisms untouched can do little 
good and may do more harm. The spirit which is here 
called Capitalism, acceptance of the pursuit of self-interest 
as the law of life, is not confined to the propertied and 
employing class, it is rampant in the trade unions. If Marx 
approached unknowingly to some truths of Ethics, there are 
Catholics who are unwitting Marxists because they see only 
one way of striving for social justice and that is by siding 
with Labour against Capital in the conflicts which are 
always taking place. What is needed is a change of heart 
all round. The demon of avarice may never be exorcised 
from all human breasts but we may hope to secure the 
repudiation of self-interest as a social principle. We must 
restore the principle of the Common Good as the guiding 
star of economic policy and thus, in eliminating what is 
definitely unchristian in the existing economic order, we 
shall deprive Communism of that element of justification 
without which it could never have had much appeal or 
constituted a serious menace. 


H. SOMERVILLE. 
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OUR only English Dictator, Cromwell, has suffered from 
being sandwiched between a martyred and a merry 
monarch. And his rule of the Saints was not more accept- 
able to Cromwell’s contemporaries than his memory has 
been to us. But to-day, confronted by the prospect of 
everlasting government, not by Dictators, but Cunctators, 
we are changing front and on all sides above the click of 
knitting needles, the clink of port-glass or the clank of 
trucks, hear the cry: ‘We want a Mussolini.’ 

Rather more than a century ago, our attitude to the 
great revolutionary Corsican was to make a bogey of him: 
‘Boney will get you.’ Then we opposed foreign political 
revolutions while inaugurating our own more fundamental 
Industrial one; to-day we admire the foreigners’ polity and 
only fight shy of it because it may involve a new economic 
system also. We cannot help thinking that we might like 
the Soviets no more than the Saints. 

It is, indeed, extremely difficult to separate the idea of 
political Dictatorship from that of economic crisis. The 
terrible complexity, or confusion, of finance, the world- 
dislocation of commerce and industry, have had more than 
an economic effect. They have made the ordinary citizen 
feel incompetent to take an active share in the solution of 
economic difficulties; they have absorbed more and more 
the attention of politicians until politics have almost be- 
come a branch of economics; and the final, disastrous 
consequence has been that the citizen, feeling that politics 
preoccupied with quotas, exchanges, currencies and the 
like are incomprehensible, has lost interest in them and 
with this the sense of responsibility. He has sunk from 
citizen to subject. Consequently Dictators, even when, as 
in Germany, they arrive as the result of other than econo- 
mic causes, find the populace in a frame of mind that is 
passive to their purposes. Indeed men are ready for econo- 
mic change, even though it may imply the end of political, 
as well as economic, individualism. 
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The nations are turning from their old Captivity in 
Capitalism; but more is needed than that, for the Exodus 
of a nation requires a Moses or at least a Joshua. In Eng. 
land we are still in bondage, and are procrastinating in our 
march to Canaan. After all, who know where it is? Let 
the forty years search in the wilderness fall to others. 
Sufficient for the day is its own evil. The flesh-pots of Egypt 
are still to windward. Moreover, is it safe? Joshua, when 
he comes, may drive like Jehu; and there is always the 
danger of that Red Sea. 

The reputation of Dictators will depend upon their 
success in economy. For this they were, in effect, created. 
But a Dictator is not a system, he is a person. He dies, 
and with him dies his régime. Once beyond the wilder- 
ness, we must look to new forms of life. The crisis cannot 
last for ever; if it does, it is not a crisis, but a condition. 
Yet for a while the sandstorm stays to become a desert. 
Who meantime will succeed Joshua? 

Oliver gave way to Richard Cromwell; and the last of 
the Antonines was Commodus. But it is not only that in- 
competence or vileness may be its sequel. Dictatorship is 
dangerous to sound polity in life as well as death. The 
first Dictators retired to their ploughs with their brief 
task accomplished; the modern Dictator, remaining, 
apparently, for life, is technically a Tyrant. The tempta 
tions of such a position are old and obvious and few 
modern Dictators have allowed their tyranny to remain 
unmasked. A mask as sinister as the countenance of the 
Tyrant himself appears—the theory of the totalitarian 
State, the successor of party government, as the Renais- 
sance Prince was of the Commune. The modern Tyrant 
dare not be known as the mere wielder of force and divine 
right. In appearance the Nemesis, he claims to be the 
Apotheosis, of representative Government, the mouth- 
piece of his country. He is its representative Government. 
A country may, indeed, find that its Tyrant is its friend, 
but history adds daily to the lesson that the trouble lies 
with the friend’s friends, with the open-mouthed party 
that pushed him to power. None the less, the doctrinal 
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eonsequence is inescapable, for if the Tyrant is really 
representative, then still more so must his followers be. 
They are the embodiment of the spirit of the State and, 
as a corollary, those who differ from these ideas are no 
loyal citizens; they have no harmony with the State’s sacred 
Soul. 

This is the political claim of the Fascist or the Nazi. 
The party, changed from a Sect to a Saviour, changes also 
the character of the State, for only a Corporate’ State, one 
which looks upon the Individual as subordinate to State 
ideals, rather than one which looks upon itself as a 
guardian of the interest of the Individual, indeed, of all 
the Individuals, can excuse that political exclusiveness 
which makes, not only patriotism, but in effect citizenship, 
the prerogative of one party in the State. This is the 
totalitarian State. Only a one-party State can really be a 
Corporate one; and, paradoxically enough, it is the 
totalitarian State which regards only one section of its sub- 
jects as citizens. A State which gives civic functions to all 
its citizens cannot be totalitarian, because criticism, not of 
details only, but of fundamentals, can never be absent 
from citizenship. This simplification of society then is 
synonymous with suppression, for in the totalitarian State, 
criticism of the State party must amount to treason. On 
these terms to criticize is to step out of the State. This ideal 
of the Body Politic, of the citizens subordinating them- 
selves to the Common Weal, as the members to the body, 
is a noble sounding, but dangerously inexact analogy. 
The State is not like a body. It is twenty years since Henri 
Poincaré spoke of ‘comparaisons grossiéres comme celles 
des sociétés avec les organismes,’ but it seems well to-day 





*Modern political terms are fluid, and recently some writers 
have identified the Corporate with the Corporative State, that 
economic structure of vocational trades unions. Corporate, how- 
tver, seems to imply a Socialist attitude to the individual and 
Property, whereas in Italy the Corporative State aims at pre- 
serving individual, family and proprietary rights as far as pos- 
sible, The two are not one. 
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to make the point again. In the human body all the limbs 
are dependent for all their activity upon the direction of 
the head; they do not feel joy or pain independently of it; 
they receive from it both sensation and impulsion. When, 
in a Corporate State, the misery of each individual citizen 
is felt directly by the Government alone, the analogy of 
the State and the Body may be complete. Until then, the 
Corporate State is a phrase the governors may use in order 
to excuse unjustifiable political interferences. The State 
which apes the Body rapes the Soul. 

There are two other perilous results of the creation of 
the Corporate State by the Dictator and his necessary 
Janissaries. The first peril results from the nature of 
Dictatorship; the second from that of the Dictator’s party. 
The first is centralization of Government; the second, a 
subjective standard of Justice. Where the State becomes 
an objective ideal, Law tends to be subjective. The first 
danger is a circumstantial necessity, for the very emer- 
gencies which cast up Dictators are results of a complicated 
state of affairs where energetic action is called for. Govern- 
ment must become a sword to cut the Gordian knot; but 
this perhaps necessary concentration of authority, which 
robs the citizen of his responsibility, must produce action 
to justify itself. If the Dictatorship outlives the crisis, the 
temptation will be to create the necessity for further 
vigorous action; if it fails to conquer the crisis, it may 
drown failure in blood. This is a danger from within 
Dictatorship, made greater by the distressing readiness of 
Occidental democracies to abandon responsibility, and 
transmute themselves from citizens to slaves. 

The world has often suffered from the needs of auto 
crats for action. But the second danger is even more 
formidable—the destruction of objective codes of Law in 
favour of laws expressing a party’s conception of the State, 
that party claiming indeed to be the State. The European 
conception of Law derives from such objective codes as the 
Jus Gentium or Jus Naturale, that is from some abstract 
conception of Justice. A Judiciary administered this Law 
which, in constitutional theory, stood apart from the 
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Executive and could criticize and annul, not only the 
Executives’ actions but even, in many States, those of the 
ordinary Legislature as well. Law had a sacred character, 
reaching back to standards of morality, very often origi- 
nally Christian. This made Law essentially the expression 
not of power, but of righteousness. That conception is 
everywhere in danger of disappearing. Not only is the 
moral origin lost under shoals of administrative decrees, 
but as the basis of legislation it is deliberately exchanged 
for State interest as the dominant party conceives it, that 
is, in a totalitarian State, necessarily the interest of the 
party itself. The freedom of the body from moral re- 
straint in order to achieve ‘ self-expression,’ according to 
modern theories, is paralleled by the subjective legalism 
of the Corporate State. It may seem strange, if not merely 
jealous, for a Catholic, as a member of the strongest of 
corporate societies, to criticize the Corporate State. But 
here again, analogy is dangerous. As a body, the Church 
exists, not so much for the members to give life to it, but 
for it to give life to the members. The object of the 
totalitarian State is to glorify the whole by sacrificing 
individual parts. But the object of the Church is to secure 
the salvation of its individual souls. It does not wish to 
produce a generally prosperous appearance by a levelling 
out of individual excellencies. The one lost sheep is for 
ever its preoccupation—its glory or failure, its prize or 
shame. It is all for each, as well as each for all. The object 
of the Church is to produce, not a nebula, but a con- 
stellation. 

Here, beyond the immediate desert of the economic 
Exodus, is the Canaan to which our Joshuas should lead 
us. As the Church aims at individual salvation, so should 
the State at individual responsibility. After Joshua, 
Judges, and ‘ in those days’ you remember, ‘ there was no 
King in Israel: every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes ’"—a condition we should look to as a Pole 
Star, not a port. There is, however, a double restoration 
for us to make, for tyranny by Dictators is not only an 
absolute, it is also a personal, government. But Govern- 
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ment should be decentralized and official. The full respon. 
sibility of the Dictators, the irresponsibility of the subject, 
create a political balance that does not harmonize with the 
personal balance. The difference between men is one of 
degree, not kind. No man is fitted for political office in a 
manner different from all his fellows, so that his authority 
should be absolute; he is different only in degree. Hence 
note the fact that the Dictator’s absolute authority comes 
from his personal abilities; absolute kingship by Divine 
Right is more logical than this absolute rule. A Bourbon 
claimed to be different in kind; a Buonaparte only in 
degree. 

The Church teaches and practises the essential equality 
and responsibility of men. Governments, faced by terrible 
crises, have withdrawn their recognition of that respon- 
sibility. The crisis over, a grave problem arises, the 
restoration of citizenship to the subject, the devolution of 
duties, the decentralization of office. It is the duty of 
Dictators to work for conditions which will allow ordinary 
men to supersede them. Between the all-powerful govern- 
ment and the powerless subject there must be allowed 
again to grow up the traditional hierarchy of duty and 
authority. The family, the municipality, the province, 
must interpose a cursus honorum between subject and 
ruler, representing their likeness in kind and their differ- 
ence in degree. The restoration of official dignity and 
responsibility to the intermediate spaces of Society will 
recreate the sense of individual dignity and simultaneously 
inspire interest in the fortunes of the State. The home will 
again be a castle. Each householder should have a mace 
in his umbrella-stand. 

The corollary of common humanity and of natural 
equality is, indeed, official dignity. Men are the same by 
nature, but superior or subordinate by necessity. To 
guarantee the great fact of human equality degrees and 
ranks must be heavily stamped with the sign of office. 
Superiority and command must not have purely personal 
bases. Nor is this a point unaffecting individual relations, 
tor the dignity of fatherhood, for instance, and its authority, 
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JOSHUA OR JUDGES 


should be the guarantee of the free intercourse of friend- 
ship between parent and children; the official dignity of 
the priest conferring a sacrament, a blessing, does not dero- 
gate from, but enshrines, his proper friendliness with the 
world. Nor does severity in office contradict charity in 
private life. The Christian magistrate, the Christian father, 
do not with their lictors’ or their parents’ rods, belie the 
love they must show as individuals to prisoner or child. 
These administer unswervingly a system which is directed 
to paternal, to loving ends; a system implies hard cases 
but that the official should alter a system at his own judg- 
ment, should unconstitutionally waver in his application 
of the law owing to humanitarian feelings, would be a 
gross act of arrogance, for he would be claiming to exercise 
as a private individual a rank and power entrusted to him 
only as an official. The silver cord of office, the golden 
bowl of rank, must hold firm and never loose the precious 
spirit of private love. When he that is most powerful seizes 
upon authority, when the guardians of the holy laws bend 
them to private pity and desire, the silver cord is loosed 
and the golden bowl broken. The personal and official 
characters are identical in Christ alone. 

But this social order, these offices that give men power 
to condemn, subdue and regulate their fellows, must have 
some super-personal, some unassailable foundation. The 
system must rest upon ideal Order, that is, upon a Law 
which is seen to conform to Justice, because originally 
drawn from morality, in its turn derived from God. The 
lowest police court owes its authority to a belief in the 
righteousness of the law whose details it administers. 
Where Law loses respect and reverence, evasion, as in 
Prohibition, is wholesale. Until there are more constables 
than citizens the law must approximate to the moral ideals, 
or be contemned. So only will office, regarded as part of 
the Divine order of which the Law is the most sacred ex 
pression, confer and imply that sacred character which, 
while it exalts one man over another, preserves both his 
personal humility and the full human dignity of the other 
he commands. ‘ Ye are a holy nation, a royal priesthood.’ 
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The antithesis is perfect. Where men are human, office 
must be divine. 

The task of our modern Joshuas is, therefore, to restore 
by economic action a general condition of tranquillity in 
which the forms of peace may flourish—where adminis- 
trative action is not urgent, the laws are stable and power 
decentralized. In fact, the eventual goal of Dictators must 
be, after the restoration of citizenship to the subject, the 
restoration to a predominant position in the Constitution 
of the Judiciary and the Law. In certain countries, the 
Judges are losing or have lost their Constitutional function 
of determining the limits which the Legislature have fixed 
to the action of the Executive. This is inevitable in a 
Dictatorship, where the Executive absorbs the Legislature, 
and the Judges must fall back upon their more general, 
but less magistral, task of administering Justice to subjects 
alone. Where, as in a totalitarian State, Justice loses its 
objective character, they may sink to the task of merely 
condemning those whom the party presents as offenders. 
That is the logical outcome of the one-party State. The 
more serene times must return when, to a supreme 
Judiciary, the State can be not only the most vulnerable 
of victims, but the most capable of criminals. 

The East, bullied by the West, has taken a strange 
revenge. The West has taught violence and _ learnt 
passivity. Occidental Democracies have said Kismet—not 
to a Divine Fate, but to the technical knowledge of 
financiers and bureaucrats. To these Western man 
abandons his responsibility and perhaps his hope of a 
comfortable life. No Angel descends to stir the pool into 
cleansing activity. It may be that from an older, less 
apathetic East the remedy will come. The Patriarchs come 
striding out of strenuous and golden days, the kinsmen and 
neighbours at the gate help Boaz to a swift and effective 
decision. Judges are the ideal held up for rulers, a passive 
central government, concluding, not initiating action, and 
the law they administer is no fruit of a legislation spring- 
ing from a mixture of expediency and theory, but a code 
implanted in the hearts of a people by a righteous God. 
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Dictators may find their noblest justification in the practi- 
cal benefits they convey, for prosperity is the foundation of 
peace, the destruction of politics. It is unquestionably the 
duty of governments to work for their own annihilation, 
to make great powers unnecessary. But that happy Canaan 
is very far off and meanwhile the nations in this Exodus 
may be grateful to any Joshua, as to the “ shadow of a great 


rock in a weary land.’ 
P. D. Foster. 


CHURCH, STAGE AND SOVIET 


MY interest in the Soviet became active when, after a 
course in the art of pantomime, one of my pupils was 
asked to demonstrate my technique for the American 


section of the M.O.R.T. (which I believe to stand for Mos- 
cow Olympiad of the Revolutionary Theatre). It is obvious 
that the Soviet-minded in New York, ‘ where one of the 
strongest dramatic councils exists,’ where also there are 
so many languages spoken, would like to be acquainted 
with a wordless drama. We reluctantly decided against the 
proposal. I say ‘ reluctantly’ because I confess to sharing 
most of the Communist’s views with regard to the existing 
theatre, and even a few of his ideals for a future stage. 
I cannot disagree with his condemnation of ‘ the revue of 
the bourgeois theatre distinguished for its extreme bana- 
lity, absolute absence of political coherence, abundance of 
triviality, pomposity and out-and-out pornography.’ And 
not only citizens of U.S.S.R. might endorse the following: 
‘The broad masses of workers and peasants, crushed by 
political and economic oppression, did not know the 





_' The extracts are taken from Bulletin No. 2 of the Interna- 
tional Workers’ Theatrical Olympiad published in Moscow by 
the International Union of the Revolutionary Theatre. 
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theatre, and when they did receive some crumbs of scenic 
art, it was perverted and vulgar ... Inartistic, in the great 
majority of cases, and almost always devoid of ideas, 
offered for sale to the mercantile petty bourgeoisie, under 
the influence of uncultured impressarios and other busi- 
ness men of ill repute, the ordinary theatre presented a 
pitiful spectacle.’ 

The Soviet wiped out this maudlin rubbish from the 
Russian stage, while ours and Hollywood were recondi- 
tioning with worse. There is nothing necessarily bourgeois 
in ‘ make-up’ and theatre costumes, but these went to the 
wall and ‘ Dawns . . . swept away the traditional footlights 
. . . for the first time drew the audience into the action 
of the play. It ceased to be a passive spectator of what 
went on on the stage.’ 

It is when they ask for ‘ out and out political content’ 
that our ways part, because our politics could not be the 
same. ‘ The theatre, being one of the weapons of the cul- 
tural-political development of the proletariat, offers a 
means for the Communist education of the masses.’ Hence 
the aim ‘ to create a highly ideological theatre propagating 
the teachings of Marx, Lenin and Stalin.’ Propaganda is 
justifiable—almost always has the theatre been used for it 
—but this need not affect the acting except that a noble 
idea should have a better chance for an inspired or 
dynamic rendering. The art of the theatre may be em 
ployed to instruct as well as to amuse, but the instruction 
need not be without humour nor the amusement without 
form. The present theatre will inevitably be expurgated 
either by Communism or by Common Sense. The service 
of Christ is perfect freedom, the service of Communism 
perfect slavery. We should not wait for the catastrophe 
but show at once where we stand. 

The Communist is attacking the modern theatre, 
cinema and concert hall, the type of play, the manner of 
performance and the pretentious scenery and costume 
with which it is presented. He is not merely destructive; 
he has an anti-Christian substitute to which he and his 
fellows are devoting themselves by training and discipline. 
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The Christian on the other hand, seems to be doing what 
he can to keep the doomed thing alive—not consciously 
perhaps, but by default. It is true that many prelates have 
warned us against some of its manifestations, especially of 
the sex lust of the Cinema, but these attacks have been 
directed at the fruit of the tree not at the tree itself. The 
Parish Dramatic Club and the College Players have their 
eyes upon Broadway, so that even a Nativity Play is sicklied 
o'er with a corrupted artistry and fatuous technique. 

The world is reaping the fruit of the Protestant Re- 
formation, which isolated man from tradition, and of the 
Renaissance, which flattered the new found vanity of 
private judgment. The Soviet dislikes the harvest, but we 
appear to regret only its insufficiency. The Soviet actor is 
‘a class-conscious fighter and mouthpiece of militant 
social and political ideas,’ our actors are hardly even 
‘theatre-conscious.” The Communists say, ‘Art is a 
weapon for propagating the ideas of the working class. 
Art is Class Art. The theatre is the tribune of agitation.’ 
What art have we in propagating the ideas of Christ? 

It has probably been no loss to the later English stage 
that the Lord Chamberlain has excluded Almighty God; 
except for Green Pastures it is unlikely that he has been 
tempted to raise the ban. The tradition in which God 
was possible as a ‘ character ’ ended with the Reformation. 
In answer to the ‘No God’ campaign of the Soviet it 
might be worth while to retrieve the privilege. I call it a 
privilege because, in a sense, it is one way in which God 
may walk with man. It is absurd that the Drama should 
be denied the Deity, because ultimately all action has rela- 
tion to Him. It is impossible to think of a stage situation 
in which God is not directly involved or of a dramatic 
problem not dependent upon an accepted belief in at least 
a majority of the Ten Commandments. We can go a long 
way, certainly, in being satisfied with an implied presence 
of God, but there are occasions when the playwright must 
be explicit. He has as much right to introduce God the 
Father into his play, as a sculptor has to carve the figure 
of God the Son upon a Cross. 
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ln the middle ages it may well have happened that this 
privilege was abused, but any privilege at any time may be 
abused. Prohibition is not a remedy. However, to restore 
a privilege we should not dwell upon its abuse but upon 
its present value and necessity; nor is it enough to say that 
in time past men could accept God naturally, unless we 
can show that in time present their disposition is unaltered. 
We have to show not only that the play requires God, but 
to prove that the public does also. 

The negro play Green Pastures is a good example. 
Could we audit the Company’s accounts we might well 
find an entry corresponding to one in a Guild cash book 
of the XIV century, ‘ Beer for God, 2d.’; for in spite of 
the less sophisticated nature of the mediaeval mystery in 
which God’s refreshment figures, there are a number of 
points common to both productions. In neither is the 
appearance of God other than inevitable; neither our fore- 
fathers in Chester nor our children of to-day were shocked 
by His advent. When, in Green Pastures, the Angel 
Gabriel breaks in upon the heavenly ‘Fish Fry’ with 
‘ Gangway for the Lord Jehovah,’ and we first see the bene- 
volent frockcoated figure upon whom rests the whole 
action of the play, all doubts as to the propriety of such 
a representation are dispelled. 

Curiously the problem of God on the stage is much 
more difficult when related to the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. Even in Green Pastures the play has to 
end with an implication, though happily without any 
weakening of the plot. In the miming of the Stations of the 
Cross for which I have been responsible, the difficulty of 
Our Lord’s presentation has been solved in the first place 
by the absence of speech; in the second by avoiding any- 
thing photographic or realistic; and in the third by giving 
the actor the minimum amount of movement. There is 
therefore little danger of the part being anything but 
purely symbolic; all that Our Lord requires is a cross. Any 
man can physically embrace the Cross as Our Lord em- 
braced it; but none can speak as He spoke. Moreover, 
speech is much more difficult in itself than action. A boy 
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can be trained to the act of kneeling properly in five 
minutes, but five weeks might be insufficient for instruct- 
ing him to repeat the Hail Mary intelligently and clearly 
before even a small audience. What possible chance would 
he have before a congregation of 3,000? In the Cathedral 
at St. Paul, an altar boy, after a week’s training, was able 
to do the part of Our Lord, in mime, faultlessly; had he 
been required to speak even one word, he would neither 
have been heard without an amplifier, nor uttered it with 
a man’s emphasis. 


Anyone who has seen the Upper Room will appreciate 
the fallibility of the voice. Monsignor Benson’s play is in 
jeopardy as soon as Our Lady opens her mouth; whereas 
if her part be given entirely in mime the difficulty is not 
only avoided, but the play is infinitely enriched. 


In avoiding the photographic and keeping to the 
symbolic one escapes the necessity of considering the actor’s 
looks. Most of us are familiar with the Holy Face in pic- 
ture and print, but paint and ink are not flesh and blood. 
The most skilful make-up artist in the world, though he 
were ever so Catholic in life and training, could not bring 
any human face to that likeness: Hence the wise do not 
attempt it, nor even seek to approximate thereto in the 
easier matter of clothes. The actor in the Stations does 
not try, he does conventionally what Our Lord did actually, 
and allows his face the liberty of being without passion or 
expression. In short he shows us Our Lord’s acts but does 
not invite us to look either upon His countenance or His 
clothes. 


The number of his movements is limited to the bare 
essential, partly because no actor, in any réle, should use 
more than is necessary to ‘ put over ’ what he has to convey 
to his audience, and partly because there must be no 
avoidable risk from a false step. Hence in the Stations, 
instead of Our Lord passing from the Judgment Hall to 
Golgotha, He remains in one place; Our Lady, St. Veronica 
and the Women of Jerusalem approach Him in their turn 
and pass over to the opposite side of the stage. He never 
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holds the cross except to embrace it in the second Station, 
and the ‘ falls’ are formal prostrations. 

In a less sophisticated age than our own greater freedom 
in gesture would be allowable. I imagine the three 
Maries of the Quem Queritis to have walked up the aisle 
with much the same freedom as the deacons and celebrant 
approaching the sanctuary for a High Mass. These liber- 
ties were ended by contact with the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. It is interesting to note the subtle change 
towards respectability which appears in the post Reforma- 
tion handling of the heavenly persons. 

The difference between the realism of the past and the 
realism of the modern Oberammergau is not that the one 
was crude and the other sophisticated, but a difference in 
kind. It is the ‘ make-believe’ of the child as opposed to 
the ‘ Let us photograph ’ of the grown-up. It is indecent, 
not to say impertinent, to photograph the sufferings of 
Christ; it is honourable and worthy of praise to make- 
believe by our signs what He made men believe by His 
blood. 

The sign language of the Christian is infinitely rich, 
each Saint has his symbol and each act in the Church ser- 
vice has significance. The Soviet has no sign, unless it be 
the circle which stands for naught. Play acting has always 
been a Catholic pastime, most parishes have dramatic 
societies constantly bothering about new plays. When it 
is realized that the making of the drama is no more difficult 
than its representation and that the Gospels are full of the 
most perfect plots, there should be no difficulty in harness- 
ing the stage for Catholic Action. 

Hitary PEPLER 
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A PRIMER OF PATMOREANA 


TWELVE or thirteen years ago, Alice Meynell introduced 
me to Mr. Frederick Page in her drawing-room at Gran- 
ville Place, and we talked about Patmore. He sent me 
Patmore’s Courage in Politics afterwards, as a memento of 
that talk. In those days one met fewer devout students of 
this English and Catholic philosopher and poet. I, ever 
since, have been waiting for the book on Patmore which 
Mr. Page was already planning. 

It has at last been published: Patmore : a Study in 
Poetry. (Oxford University Press). 

The nervous and just prose in which it is written strikes 
one as being, in itself, homage to Mrs. Meynell, from one 
who, for more than three dozen years, has known her 
standards of accuracy and lucidity. But in the Acknow- 
ledgments there is a compliment superb, austere and 
delicate enough to become her. ‘Through Patmore,’ he 
writes, ‘I became a pupil of Alice Meynell, and our love 
for him brought me her friendship. That in the follow- 
ing pages I mention her name almost always only to differ 
from her slightly, is to be ascribed to that vigilance, that 
care for justice, which, more than from anyone else, and 
almost more than anything else, I learned from her. If I 
have said anything to which she would not consent, then 1 
have said what is not true.’ 

I should like to think, as I handle this lean and well- 
considered book, that it is only a first slice of the con- 
tribution Mr. Page is ready to make to Patmoreana. He 
has set his enthusiasm to X-ray Patmore’s poetry with 
the finest carefulness. He has kept, with this same 
carefulness, to the subject of Patmore as poet, answer- 
ing very fully questions which the poems raise about 
their writer’s life and philosophy, but never yielding, 
in spite of many ‘ dangerous occasions,’ to the tempta- 
tion to write completely about that philosophy in a 
volume dedicated to the poetry. 
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It is, even to one who has Patmore by heart, a surprising 
and rebuking book. I confess to having thought that Pat- 
more cast his thoughts into ode and sonnet because he 
knew they would be safer from the sticky fingers of the 
curious, behind the glass of poetic form. Mr. Page shows 
this to be so partial a truth as to be, in effect, no truth at 
all. Patmore was in love with Poetry; it was not a mariage 
de convenance to make his issue legitimate. 

The student of Patmore has had, hitherto, few books, 
as apart from essays, on his subject. He has had, of course, 
the Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore, 
by Basil Champneys, in two volumes. Of this, Shane Leslie 
says, in his own essay on Patmore in Studies in Sublime 
Failure, ‘. . . it seems to have been taken from the designs 
of a furniture repository. But even a depository becomes 
interesting when filled with the stuff of so curious a life as 
Patmore’s.’ Mr. Leslie’s own essay puts itself on a lower 
shelf by reason of its superior tone, and by his acquiescence 
in the facile temptation to be scornful of Patmore’s 
naiveté. Edmund Gosse, whose book came out in 1905, 
when Patmore was as foreign to the English Time-Spirit 
as a golden eagle, was obstructed by the fact that he hated 
Catholicism, and could not even imagine it as any man’s 
immediate introduction to ultimate reality. Osbert 
Burdett’s Idea of Coventry Patmore (1921) ventures most 
bravely towards the beckoning peaks of Patmore’s eyrie, 
and is rightly valued by Patmore’s lovers. Paul Claudel, 
nearest in stature to Patmore of all living laymen, has 
translated his poems into French by a miracle of apprecia- 
tion. But Patmore is as essentially English as Dante was 
born of Italy. Patmore, I believe, showed in himself— 
barely recognizable because on the scale of immense genius 
—that the English mystic is one by nature as well as by 
grace, and that the words ‘ hearth’ and ‘ home’ which are 
written on his soul, have given him the passwords to 
mysteries, even in ages when the dispensers of those 
mysteries are martyred at Tyburn or questioned by Fleet 
Street. Patmore’s complete biographer must be an English- 
man. 
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A PRIMER OF PATMOREANA 


This book, which I persist in calling Mr. Page’s first 
instalment, is the primer for every future student of Pat- 
more who wishes to be ‘ well grounded’ in his subject. I 
should have liked the context of every quotation from the 

ms to have been given in a tiresome footnote; it would 
have helped the close study which the chapters provoke. 
Yet it must be said unmistakeably that this is not a mere 
piece of poetic technology. It is full of delight. Humour 
is not absent. Mr. Page has sometimes touched, but, un- 
like some other biographers, has never wasted time on 
Patmore’s impatiences and outbursts of irritation, or on his 
unselfconscious expressions of self-knowledge. 

In the first chapter, The Poet and the Disciple, we are 
given the measurement of our subject, which Francis 
Thompson describes, in speaking of Patmore, as ‘an 
oceanic vast of intellect.’ The scope of his poetic ability 
is pointed out, and his temper of thought—'a mind,’ in 
Milton’s phrase, ‘fully possessed with a fervent desire to 
know good things.’ This is followed by the necessary terse, 
and excellently efficient chapter of Biography. Then his 
first poems are considered in Poems 1844. (I was given a 
first edition of these in the British Museum the other day, 
and found them corrected in one or two places in what 
appeared to me to be Patmore’s hand-writing. He was 
Assistant Librarian at the British Museum about that 
time. The book was in bad condition. I suggested to an 
official that it should be sent up for rebinding with a note 
pointing out to the authorities that it was a copy of special 
interest.) 

The next chapter is called The Young Husband; after 
which comes The Novel in Verse, dealing with The Angel 
in the House and The Victories of Love, and attributing 
the origins and sources of these two poems with great care. 
I judge these three chapters to be the most interesting of all. 

The Poem of the Age is the heading of the chapter which 
covers the transitional period between The Angel in the 
House and the Odes. Already Patmore dreamed of pro- 
nie that which, alas, he had only expounded before 

¢ died. 
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The next chapter has to explain his contemporaries and 
his circumstances before another can deal with The 
Unknown Eros—that collection of fragments and cartoons 
for the superhuman task towards which he sighed, and 
which remain greater than fragments of Greek marbles, 
great as the ‘ Fragment’ of St. Bernard on the Canticle of 
Canticles which Emily Patmore began to translate, and left, 
broken anew by her death, for her husband to finish. I like 
this chapter least, unthankful as I have ever been for the 
best words about the theme which are not Patmore’s. But 
I commend it to the student. 

The following one on Patmore’s projected poem The 
Marriage of the Blessed Virgin is informative regarding 
the plan for, and the abandonment of, this ideal work; 
and the samite is safe in Mr. Page’s fingers. 

The Metrist takes its stand on Mrs. Meynell’s witness 
that: “When Patmore talked of his poems, it was of their 
metres.’ Common sense agrees, with platitude, that a con- 
templative such at Patmore could not ‘ talk ’ of his vision, 
but only of its shell. Nevertheless, the reader parts com- 
pany with Patmore if he refuses to take an interest in the 
structure of this shell. The final chapter of the book com- 
pares him with his fellow-poets. 

Convinced that Mr. Page is right in his deliberate choice 
of approach to the study of Patmore’s mind, I have added 
my silence to his; and leave the review of this book, as he 
left its pages, without the intrusion of any meditation on 
the beckoning distances of eternal realities which Patmore 
declared and studied to adore. 


Crecity HALLACK. 





REVIEWS. 


Le THOMISME ET LA CRITIQUE DE LA CONNAISSANCE. By Régis 
Jolivet. (Desclée De Brouwer ; ro fr.) 


This book contains two Etudes. The first, on the Nature 
and Form of the Critical Problem was to some extent occasioned 
by a contribution to Geyser’s Birthday Book in which M. Gilson 
insisted on the danger of the Cogito as a starting point for a 
critique of knowledge, and maintained that such a critique in 
the modern sense was unjustifiable within the confines of 
Thomism. 

The second study, on the Problem of Critical Doubt, is com- 
plementary in character and treated separately for reasons of 
literary convenience. 

M. Jolivet holds that the unshakeable evidence of an inde- 
pendent reality immediately present to the mind alone makes 
a critique of knowledge conceivable, and contends that only the 
fact that not all our knowledge is immediate makes criticism 
necessary. Criticism must begin from a Cogito; but if I under- 
stand him his Cogito is the reflexio intellectus supra actum 
suum described by St. Thomas, de Verit q. I. The Critical 
Problem for him is not the existence as such of reality inde- 
pendent of our thought but the existence of independent reality 
such as we judge it to be. In other words Critical Doubt must 
be directed upon the alleged adequation of our thought to 
reality in order to examine and report upon the value of our 
knowledge, but never upon the existence of the real. This last 
and the knowledge that it is the nature of Intelligence to be 
conformed to objective Being are so immediately evident to M. 
Jolivet that he sees no question of proof ; reflexion, psychological 
analysis, can but exhibit them. Doubt regarding them is pre- 
supposed to the Cartesian attempt to deduce the real from 
Thought, and this road can only lead to Idealism unless their 
evidence is surreptitiously re-introduced ; recourse to Causality 
leads no more illicitly to Berkeleianism than to Realism. To 
attempt such a deduction is to consent to a sham problem. 

M. Jolivet protests in advance against the accusation of 
naiveté, Can he imagine that Idealists have no spontaneous 
certainty of an ‘ external world?’ Does he mean that they deny 
the existence of the world of experience, and not merely of a 
second noumenal world behind it? This is the impression given 
by his reiteration of the enormity of doubting about existence. 
Can we not conceive realities possessing no actuality, possibles, 
or those mathematical reals, independent of our thought, which 
never can possess an actuality beyond the tenuous one we con- 
fer on them in thinking them? If we can, suspension of judg- 
ment regarding existence will leave us not with a nothing (as 
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M. Jolivet thinks, p. 137) but with a real given, irrational at 
first perhaps, but which we need not despair of rationalising. 
And however we may subsequently solve the problem of the 
senses’ (not the intellect’s) perception of the existent, the 
objective validity and value of our intellectual knowledge of 
realities whose content is unchanged by existence or non-exist- 
ence will in no way be endangered or altered. Q.] 


INDIVIDUUM UND GEMEINSCHAFT BEIM HL. THOMAS VON Aguin. 
By Edelbert Kurz, O.F.M. (Munich: Késel & Pustet, Rm. 
3-80.) 

One of the reasons for the disunity among Catholic sociolo- 
gists and social workers, especially in English-speaking coun- 
tries which have become sadly isolated from the general trend 
of Catholic thought, is the widespread misunderstanding of the 
social philosophy of St. Thomas. All are naturally anxious to 
claim him as their patron. Distributism, in particular, has 
brought about the association of his name among the Catholic 
rank and file with an extreme and naive individualism which in 
fact is very far removed from the subtlety and profundity of 
authentic Thomism. 

But reputable scholars have also been among the propagators 
of the myth of ‘ Thomist individualism,’ especially in the days 
before liberalism fell into disrepute. Among them was the 
Louvain historian, Professor Maurice de Wulf, who propounded 
as ‘ Thomist ’ the thesis that ‘ Society exists for the individual 
and not the individual for Society.’ Whereupon the eminent 
authority on mediaeval philosophy, Geheimrat Clemens 
Baeumker, remarked: ‘I don’t believe it, and I should never 
have thought that of De Wulf.’ 

Baeumker set his pupil, Fr. Kurz, the task of looking into 
the matter. Here we have the results of his ten-year research. 
He has ransacked St. Thomas for anything which could throw 
any light on the subject and arranged the material in orderly 
fashion with comments which, if not always displaying very 
great insight, are generally to the point. Regarded purely as a 
catena of quotations his work is invaluable, indeed indispens- 
able to anyone who would get to grips with St. Thomas’s own 
thought on social philosophy. 

And in spite of a crudeness of expression, a childish lavish- 
ness with exclamation marks, and an undisguised partisanship, 
all of which render him suspect of charlatanism, Fr. Kurz has 
some very wise things to say and throws light on many dark 
corners of St. Thomas’s thought. But he has not that profound 
and synthetic view of its implications which we meet with, for 
example, in Mile. Suzanne Michel’s La notion thomiste du bien 
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commun. In particular he has not seen, as have Maritain and 
the French ‘ personalists’ (not to mention his compatriot, 
Professor v. Hildebrand) that the key to the whole problem is 
to be found in the Thomist idea of personality. Of course he 
stresses the Aristotelian-Thomist idea of man as a ‘ social 
animal,’ but he has not seen that the fundamental fact that 
the human individual essentially transcends its own individuality 
makes the antithesis of Society to the Individual ultimately 
meaningless. One outcome of this initial short-sightedness is 
that he flounders badly when he has to reconcile the ‘ individual- 
ism’ of Thomist metaphysic’ with the primacy of the bonum 
commune in Thomist ethic. A deeper understanding of meta- 
physical finality would have further helped him in establishing 
the ‘ reality’ of the social organism. 

As an adequate exposition of Thomist social philosophy the 
book cannot therefore be altogether recommended. As an anti- 
dote to some current misconceptions it will be found extremely 
useful. As an orderly collection of the ipsissima verba of St. 
Thomas it will be found invaluable. 

Lest it be thought that the work is a mere sop to Hitler, 
we may remark that it was published before the Nazi revolution. 


V.W. 


De Sacra Liturcia UNiversim. By C. Callewaert, J.C.D. 
(Beyaert, Bruges, 1933; 25 francs.) 


This is intended as an introductory volume to the whole study 
of the liturgy. As such the book achieves perfection. In a com- 
paratively small space the author discusses the definition and 
nature of liturgical cult, the whole history of the liturgy, the 
Fontes of the Roman liturgy, and finally the nature and method 
of liturgical science. An introduction demands such a com- 
plete conspectus, But the treatment is in no way sketchy. The 
author, who is a bishop and a canonist, brings all his deep 
knowledge and experience to bear on each point. Disputed 
questions are stated dispassionately, and the whole work is 
marked by a sound common sense. Every statement is backed 
by a wealth of references to liturgical works and writers from 
the first century to the present day, to the Code of Canon Law, 
and, perhaps most valuable of all, to examples from the Missal 
and the Breviary. Such treatment of the subject makes further 
study easy and attractive. But the book deserves a wide circula- 
tion not only for its great value as an introduction, but also 
because it will help the reader to understand the spirit of the 
liturgy. 

Perhaps there appears towards the end, in dealing with the 
Fontes of the Roman Liturgy, a tendency for details and re- 
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condite points unnecessary in an introduction. But though this 
may limit the range of the book’s appeal, it increases its value 
for the clergy, since here are discussed many practical details 
not found in other liturgical works. In the final chapter some 
may quarrel with the author for relating liturgical science to 
Canon Law rather than to Theology, for as a result the method 
of study advised appears to lay over-emphasis on rubrics; q 
method which differs from that implied and encouraged through- 
out the rest of the book. This third edition has been thorough- 
ly revised so as to include reference to the most recent liturgical 
books. CP 


Tue Liturcicat Attar. By Geoffrey Webb. (Washbourne & 
Bogan; 5/-.) 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF ALTAR SOCIETIES AND ARCHITECTS. 
New edition (Fourth) revised and enlarged. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne; 2/6.) 


Mr. Geoffrey Webb’s book on the Liturgical Altar, though in 
many ways an admirable and artistic production, cannot be 
unreservedly recommended. Its main purpose is, I take it, to 
give in a simple form a reliable statement of the liturgical laws 
relating to the construction and adornment of the altar. But 
this it fails to do. The book contains many inaccuracies. The 
author lays great stress on canons 1197 and 1198 which deal 
with the structure of the altar. On page 38 canon 11097 is 
wrongly translated (though in justice one must say that later 
on page 43, he gives a more accurate version). The inter- 
pretation of this canon is misleading. In passing one might 
suggest that the title of the book is not altogether satisfactory, 
since every construction which is an altar must of necessity be 
liturical, i.e., it must have the essential properties laid down by 
liturgical law. I wonder if Mr. Webb is clear about what is 
essential and what is non-essential to an altar? One has the 
impression that he would make a matter of law what is really 
a question of taste. Perhaps his dogmatism gives one that im- 
pression. But on purely artistic grounds I agree entirely with 
him. Again, the translation of canon 1198, page 38, is quite 
wrong. The author translates ‘ Both in the fixed altar and also 
in the consecrated stone there should be a sepulchre . . . con- 
taining the relics of saints, enclosed in the stone. This should 
read ‘. . . sealed with a stone.’ The lapide in the text is not 
the same as the sacra petra. Further, I cannot agree with what 
Mr. Webb says about the decrees of the Congregation of Rites. 
The obvious inference from his remarks on page 36 is that 
all these decrees deal with local abuses which have grown up 
at different times and are therefore ‘ corrective rather than 
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creative.’ Surely a decree may be an approval of a custom 
which if contrary to the law cannot possibly be ‘ read in the 
light of the original rubric to which it refers!’ Yet Mr. Webb 
makes that the general norm of interpretation of these decrees. 
On this question he is far too dogmatic. If rubrics may some- 
times be changed or moderated, so, too, decrees may lose their 
binding force by non-observance, Let me take an example, one 
which is actually referred to in the book. Candles placed on the 
altar for Mass may, says Mr. Webb, be of equal height. Now 
the original rubric in the Ceremoniale Episcoporum laid down 
that candles should be of unequal height. A question was sent 
to the congregation whether, since in Brittany the candles were 
all of the same height, the rule of the Ceremoniale ought to be 
observed. The reply was that ‘ the reason given excuses from 
the precept given by the ceremonial.’ This answer is illumina- 
ting, for the reason which excuses from the law is that de 
facto they are not all equal. In view of Mr. Webb’s insistence 
on reading all decrees ‘ in the light of original rubrics’ one is 
tempted to ask him how it is that he can allow the candles to 
be of equal height? The Congregation has the right to modify 
any liturgical law which is of ecclesiastical origin and when it 
does so it is not for the private individual to go back to the 
original rubric. I think it would be truer to say that the rubrics 
must be read in the light of the authentic decrees, just as the 
Codex must be read in the light of an authentic interpretation. 
The Directions for Altar Societies and Architects is, as 
its name implies, a book similar to the one reviewed above. 
It is perhaps more lenient and conservative and certainly less 
absolute and dogmatic. The ruling on antipendia for example 
is milder than Mr. Webb’s and is an indication of the com- 
plexity of the liturgical law. The book is an enlarged and com- 
pletely revised edition of some instructions issued by Cardinal 
Vaughan. It gives a concise statement of the liturgical laws 
for churches that follow the Roman Rite on the construction and 
ornamentation of altars, chapels, the baptistry and mortuary 
chapel; the making of sacred vessels and vestments. The 
reviser in his very modest preface hopes that the book will be 
of use to all who have the care of the church and be a guide 
to architects and others engaged in the production of what is 
needed for divine worship. I am sure it will be. K.W.-G 


Ipa Exisasetu. By Sigrid Undset. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Arthur G. Chater. (Cassell; 8/6.) 
The scene is Norway of the present day, but the woman 
might be anywhere. She is a universal, by great art em- 
bodied in an individual. Hence both the philosophy of the 
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novel and its delicate, quiet, observant study of human per- 
sonality. Heroic without heroics, that is the formula; but if 
heroism is the form, the material is the ordinary run of life, 
its undertones and unexpected moments of intense sensation— 
the saloon smell of a coasting steamer, the sight of sprouting 
birches, the atmosphere of a little draper’s shop. Rare, this 
union of a sense of unearthly value and of fact. The following 
passages may hint at the quality of this great book, so re. 
strained and strong and yet so moving. 

First, das mitgefuhl, the mother and her dying child : ‘ Again 
the little frame was shaken by spasms, the eyes rolled and 
rolled under their lids which had grown so thin—there was a 
pause, but soon the spasms returned, more feebly, and the 
collapse was more marked than before. And after another 
while—she did not know how she knew it, she saw it, but it 
was not a thing she could see with her eyes. It was as though 
she had been through this before, in giving birth—the moment 
the child was born a wave from an invisible and infinite ocean 
had swept over her, and torn something asunder, but when the 
wave withdrew again the little twitching, puling creature lay 
beside her, as though the two had been washed up on a beach. 
The same wave from an invisible eternity now went over her 


again—and it was as though the fierce, tearing pain she had 
then felt in her body was but a crude image of that which now 
tore her in two. The wave drew back, but now it had taken 
Sélvi with it—what was left on the bed was not Sélvi.’ 

A bedroom scene: ‘ “‘ If you attempt to touch me,”’ she said 
calmly and distinctly, ‘ I shall pour paraffin over you as soon 


>? 


as you’re asleep and set light to it. 

The thesis: ‘She had come by degrees to the conclusion 
that after all . . . it was perhaps necessary that there should 
be some who had a sort of call to be mothers and sisters to all 
and sundry. To be young and in love and to wish one could 
feel and act as though we two are one thing and all the rest 
of the world something else—that was happiness, no doubt 
most people felt that in their hearts. But if this instinct of 
happiness were really such that no one could resist it—if no 
one could hold against this thirst within him—well, then there 
would be an end of mercy in this world. Then finally there 
could be no question of leniency for the disabled and those who 
can never help themselves.’ 

A Catholic novel with scarce a mention of the Church, a 
story of a vocation to sacrifice without the exterior obligations 
of religion. 

T.G. 
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THE PLAY 


THERE is perhaps no problem so urgent in the modern theatre 
as that of language, in any play that is more than a semi- 
photographic domestic comedy (though even here, convention 
plays its part), and above al] in any play with an historical 
setting. 

The most current method is to use the colloquial speech of 
to-day, and this, too often, means newspaper clichés, and a 
mode of thought and expression wholly alien to the age and 
characters. One jibs at hearing Richard of Bordeaux talk of 
‘internationalism ’ and ‘ pacifism,’ and indeed, in the whole 
play there is not a line that gives pleasure to the ear. 

The same jarring note sounded in Sherwood’s Acropolis, 
which had a brief run before Christmas—briefer than it 
deserved, for the theme was a mighty one, with modern 
resonance: the defeat of Athens, and still more of the spirit 
of Athens, by Sparta ; the one standing for beauty and the arts, 
and the flowering of free democracy; the other, for the all- 
demanding State, warlike, efficient, with its own glamour, but 
whose victory meant the end of a civilization. The play was, 
however, marred by astounding crudities; above all, by the 
portrayal of Pheidias as a Victorian agnostic, who goes to his 
death after a speech recalling Exeter Hail. 

In The Rose Without a Thorn (now playing at the Vaude- 
ville) it is a disappointment to find Clifford Bax has made a 
domestic episode of a subject made for tragedy on a vaster scale 
—Katherine Howard, gallant, generous, yet a wanton, whose 
moment of amorous folly supplied the rack and block with 
victims, brought the downfall of the great house of Norfolk, 
and assured the final victory of Cranmer over the Catholic 
party. The sense of nemesis implied by these wider issues is 
wanting, but throughout, the characters speak the King’s 
English, sometimes very nobly. And yet, one has still the im- 
pression of concepts at variance with the age depicted. The 
fact is, that the very use of prose gives an expectation of 
realism ; if an historical play is not to be simply an archeologi- 
cal reconstruction (of which the dramatic value would be doubt- 
ful), what is needed is a diction that will raise the whole piece 
on to an ideal plane, out of the domain of time. The dramatist 
must be a poet. 

_ The older tradition maintained that all such plays should be 
in verse; the result was often less a poetic drama than that 
very different thing, a dramatic poem, and we wonder on learn- 
ing that Tennyson’s and Browning’s tragedies were actually 
written for the stage. Their diction was too remote from com- 
mon speech, and Shakespeare sat like a lion at the head of the 
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way ; Clemence Dane is one of the very few who have trodden 
it unscathed. While on the other hand, Yeats is almost alone 
in having made of blank verse something personal and new, 
reflecting shadowy waters. For the Irish the problem is 
simpler, because the daily speech has still something of the 
quality of song, and the freshness springing from contact with 
the realities of the soil. It will probably be the Irish play- 
wrights who will show the way to the new rhythm that will 
supersede blank verse as blank verse superseded the old rhym- 
ing couplets of the mystery plays. 


In this respect the performance of Claudel’s Annonce faite a 
Marie in English dress by the Catholic Stage Guild has been 
of peculiar interest. It is far more a Morality than any form 
of historical play; in spite of the definite historical allusions 
that would place it in the early part of the XV century, the 
setting, as Claudel states in his stage directions, is that of the 
‘ purely conventional Middle Ages.’ It is a play to be enjoyed 
in a contemplative rather than a discursive state of mind— 
resting in its beauty, in the almost biblical cadences, in the 
sense of an underlying significance to which it would be a 
mistake (and difficult) to give analytic precision. (One has the 
same impression with many of Shakespeare’s plays : though in 
Shakespeare the action on the purely human plane is more 
strictly dramatic and complete). The play moves to the rhythm 
of the earth, who ‘ gives the perennial answer of bread and 
wine ’; good is brought forth from evil, the broken is restored, 
the rejected one becomes the vessel of redeeming grace. All 
things are made new, just as the dead child of evil Mara and 
worldly Jacques is brought to life, or rather, reborn, new- 
mothered by Violaine on Christmas night, when in the Christ 
Child mankind is born anew—Violaine, who had become a leper 
through compassion and a saint through suffering, whose dowry 
was always Mont Saint Vierge, a supernatural heritage. 


The Catholic Stage Guild deserves all praise for a most 
artistic production, and praise is especially due to the producer, 
Robert Speaight, who also gave a satisfying rendering of the 
part of Pierre de Craon; to Roger Furse, the designer of 
scenery and dresses; to Veronica Turley and Patricia Hayes, 
who as Violaine and Mara brought out the full beauty of con- 
ception and word, and to George Wray, who was so imbued 
with the spirit of the piece that the Father, Anne Vercors, in 
Part I where he takes his leave on pilgrimage, brought to mind 
the scriptural ‘ householder . . . who went on a journey,’ and 
in Part II seemed to assume a sacerdotal majesty that gave the 
scene its full significance. 

B. BarcLay CARTER. 
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Tue Oxford University Dramatic Society last month presented 
The Tragicall Historie of Doctor Faustus. For all its grandeur, 
lyricism and humour, three centuries have slackened the philo- 
sophical tension in Christopher Marlowe’s play. Wittenberg 
on one side, Helen on the other, why there is scarcely an issue : 
Protestant divinity, though it has the last word, cannot com- 
pete in argument with the ‘tragical sport’ of the devils. It 
was Mr. Gyles Isham’s brilliant touch as producer to show the 
Papal Court through the glasses of Punch in the 1850’s. Mr. 
Angus McBean’s masks for the Seven Sins were diabolically 
effective. The costumes were after the fashion of Direr; the 
musical accompaniments mainly from Handel, Bach and Boyce. 
The performance of Mr. R. F. Felton as Faustus rose from 
competence as the play went on, and the highest praise must 
go to Mr. P. B. P. Glenville for the dignity set in despair of his 
Mephistopheles. M.C.G 


‘A religious tract clumsily tied to unpicturesque claptrap 
and most threadbare wording ’—you would not expect this to 
apply to a work by the author of Strange Interlude or Emperor 
Jones. Yet it is one Broadway critic’s opinion of Mr. Eugene 
O’Neill’s Days Without End, recently produced in New York 
by the Theater Guild. Dynamo was a warning of this miracle 
play, as the author calls it; the duel of Lust and Chastity for 
possession of a man, with Devil and Priest for respective 
seconds. It is professedly a drama of conversion : the question 
is the sacredness of marriage and the soul’s relation to God; 
the issue is settled by the Cross. For some of us the modern 
American drama means Eugene O’Neill, and as Catholics we 
look forward with much more than interest to a production in 
England of Days Without End. FT 


GRAMOPHONE 


RECENT H.M.V. records include Bach’s Suite No. 3 in D major 
(DB 1963-5, 6/- each) : this most popular of the four Orchestral 
Suites is given a not very notable performance by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Adrian Boult : some 
would prefer more brilliance, even hardness, in the Gavotte ; 
and on a point of recording, soft and loud sometimes give the 
impression of distant and close. The set is completed by Pick- 
Mangiagalli’s orchestral arrangement of Bach’s Prelude from 
Violin Sonata No.6in E. John Barbirolli and his orchestra are 
fresh and emphatic in two Schubert favourites, the Marche 
Militaire and the Ballet Music from Rosamunde (C 2637, 4/-)- 
Levitzki’s interpretation of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 13 
(DB 1905, 6/-) is very well recorded both as to resonance and 
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to detail. Even more impressive as reproduction are two organ 
pieces, Mendelssohn’s Wedding March and the War March of 
the Priests, played by G. Thalben Ball on the B.B.C. organ: 
great richness and depth of tone without blur (B 8094, 2/6). It 
is a delight to hear Beniamino Gigli, who with justice is re. 
garded as Caruso’s successor, singing the popular Neapolitan 
Mamma mia, che vd sapé ; on the reverse is Gastaldon’s Musica 
Proibita (DB 1585, 6/-). By comparison two songs by John 
McCormick sound trivial, Vespers by Howard Fisher and South 
Winds by Percy Kahn (DA 1343, 4/-); but the many admirers 
of the singer will like this record. TL 


NOTICES 
La Recie pe Saint Benoit. (Abbaye de Maredsous ; 9 frs.) 


This is volume xxxvi in the familiar Collection Pax pub 
lished by the Benedictines of Maredsous and is a new French 
translation of the Rule of St. Benedict with the Latin text, an 
introduction and a few notes. The translation is an accurate 
one, and the translators, by careful analysis and sub-headings, 
have made clear the substance and scope of St. Benedict's 
teaching. That part of this work seems to us eminently success- 
ful. We were not so pleased with the notes, which-are very 
scanty, or with the introduction, which is a panegyric. Instead 
of the latter, which seems to us unnecessary, we should have 
liked some such account of the genesis and tradition of the 
Rule as is given, for instance, in Abbot Butler’s standard 
edition. But these complaints are not very serious ones and 
do not affect the substance of the volume, which should without 
difficulty achieve the end for which it is designed and make 
easy to many readers the study of a venerable code of 
spirituality. [.M 


TADPOLES AND GOD (spelt without capitals as also without 
capitals is spelt the name of evelyn waugh on the cover in an 
excellent approval of the book) is on the whole an amusing and 
vigorous account of the long efforts of the quasi-scientists to 
rid themselves of religion and to insist that in our sense of the 
word it is no longer needed. With a most uncanny scent for 
discovering foolish statements and a style of apologetic that 
suggests E.K.C. reborn with the simpler but more breathless 
exuberance of P.G.W. we have in these pages a sustained 
attack on popular credulities and a reasoned defence of the 
Catholic faith. We are sure that in the right circles it will be 
effective. Perhaps the author will be hurt by what we are going 
to say; but the book will best serve its purpose if it can be 
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presented to the millions who read the Daily Mail, the Daily 
Express and the Daily Herald. But it is exactly those millions 
of whom the Catholic Church has a special need. These are the 
le who are being got at by all sort of quacks and that 
because we cannot reach them with the truth. And again these 
are not the people indeed who rule England despite the many 
statements to the contrary but (and this is important), these 
are the millions who could rule England if we could only rouse 
them from their despairs and uncertainties to the conscious 
possession of their power. We do sincerely recommend this 
book to those who are looking for something to lend to their 
friends to help them to clear their minds of the silly stuff that 
reaches them under the patronage of names which they consider 
to be the names of the great, when they are only the names of 
the most assertive. The book is by Lawrence Oliver. (Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson; 6/- net.) B.J 


ContaRDo Ferrini. By Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P. (Alexander 
Ouseley, Ltd.; 3/6.) 


From this life of Contardo Ferrini much can be learnt of the 
task of living a life of heroic sanctity in the world of modern 
times. The frequent use of Contardo’s own words enables us 
to obtain an intimate knowledge of the man, and of the simple 
ways by which he ordered his life to God, amid the distractions 
and dangers of the work of a University Professor. R.D 


MeisTteR ALBERT UND DER RitTeR. By Juliana von Stock- 
hausen, Ra. 5.80. 


Die Letzte am ScuaFrott. By Gertrud von le Fort. RM. 3.50. 
(Munich: Verlag Késel & Pustet.) 


These are two historical novels, Each has a strong religious 
interest ; perhaps it would be truer to say that each is the story 
of a vocation. 

Juliana von Stockhausen’s story centres historically round 
St. Albert the Great. The Ritter Hubert’s vocation is knightly 
service to the Dominican Bishop. The background, delicately 
painted, is a picture of thirteenth century Germany that should 
charm even a reader whom the story failed to interest. 

Gertrud von le Fort’s is a psychological study. The historical 
characters are the Carmelite nuns of Compiégne, martyred dur- 
ing the Terror ; the ‘ heroine ’ is a novice whose extreme natural 
timidity is described with all the poignant matter-of-fact horror 
of a ‘ pathological case,’ and her vocation is the filling-up of her 
mental sufferings by contemplation of Gethsemane. Q.J 
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INTRODUCTION TO CaTHOLIC BooKLore. By Stephen J. Brown, 
S.J. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 5/-.) 


Fr. Brown has long been employed in the compilation of 
Catholic bibliographies, and the value of his work is already 
recognized. In the present volume there is again much detailed 
information, the scope of which is happily comprehensive. It 
gives fresh testimony to the patient industry of the compiler. 


A.J.M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE POLITICS OF INDUSTRIALISM 


To THE EpitTor oF ‘ BLACKFRIARS.’ 


Sir,—The main contention in Mr. Eric Gill’s brilliant article 
on the Politics of Industrialism seems to be that Industry de- 
stroys men’s individual responsibility for their work and that 
therefore in an Industrial State the Church must retire to the 
Catacombs, since She can only deal with fully responsible men. 

But Mr. Gill seems thus to be narrowing down Industrialism 
to one of its processes only—the production of goods by 
machines partially controlled by men. This process is inter- 
mediate between the fully responsible tasks of the production of 
raw materials and the distribution of finished goods. The miner 
and the mariner are responsible in full, even if they control 
machines. And within the narrow limits which Mr. Gill en- 
visages men will soon cease to occupy positions subordinate to 
machines, for as these become more competent and completely 
automatic design, organization and control will be the human 
tasks—tasks of great responsibility. 

The great workman naturally desires a race of hand-workers, 
But the Church insists upon Man’s responsibility for his Soul, 
and that responsibility will remain even in a world running 
mainly on machines—less happy though that might be than a 
world of small-holders and hand-weavers. The Politics of In- 
dustrialism will not be so vital as the Politics of Leisure. The 
Church foresees the Future and does not abandon the Present. 
She cannot descend to the Catacombs until the last engine-driver 
leaves the last engine. If She did so, how would She be 
Catholic? 

P. D. Foster. 
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SCHOOLS 


BIRKDALE, Southport, Lancs. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. 

Pleasantly situated within five minutes of the sea. Pupils prepared 

for Oxford Locals, Association Board, Royal Drawing Society. 

Elocution. Riding. Swimming. For further particulars apply to: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4. CONVENT OF NOTRE 
DAME. Boarding School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample facilities for Games. 
Separate Day School for Girls and Little Boys. Apply: 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


UNIVERSITY HOSTEL 


OXFORD. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 145 and 147 Wood- 
stock Road. Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, a University Hostel exclusively for Religious is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. For particulars apply to the 
SISTER SUPERIOR as above. 
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Stamford, Lincs. 
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Playing Fields, etc. Central 
Heating. 
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aminations. 


For Prospectus, etc., apply 
Headmaster, O.P., at above 
address. 


Tel. : Duddington 2. 
































Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


Ghe Independent Journal 
Which Cells Ghe Gruth 


Order now from your newsagent; or write to The 
Manager, G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, 
London, W.C.x. 


Subscription Rates for one year, 28s.; for six months, 
148.; for three months, 7s.—post free. 
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